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Stevens No. 522 “Trap-Shooter” 


OF ALL THE REPEATING SHOTGUNS IN. THE WORLD 


there can be only one best. Every man interested in shooting owes it to himself to at least be 
posted before he makes up his mind which is the best. 
If one of our salesmen could come to you and show you a Stevens No. 522 Trap-Shooter you would 


probably give him an opportunity to at least explain the good features of this gun. fie 
In the meantime won’t you let us do this as well as we can by correspondence? There are certain exclusive 


features in ‘this 6-Shot Repeating Shotgun that no other manufacturer is allowed to use. 
If you will send us a short line we will send you a detailed description, and you will be that much nearer to 


finding out which is the best 
OF ALL THE REPEATING SHOTGUNS IN THE WORLD 


Made with full choke 30-inch barrel, fancy stock, straight grip, checked grip and forearm slide. Stock 14 inches in 
length, drop at heel 24 inches, drop at comb 1% inches, weight 734 pounds. Nodeviations. The No. 522 lists 
at $40.00. Made also as No. 525 De Luxe with straight or pistol grip, barrel length 26 to 32 inches, and reasonable 
options. The No. 525 lists at $50.00. 


J. STEVENS ARMS @ TOOL COMPANY, Dept. 324, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
THE FACTORY OF PRECISION 
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Nursing vs. Dosing. . 
A Treatise on the Care of Dogs in Health and Disease. ra 
pene By Hammond (“Shadow’’), Author of “Training 
vs. Breaking.” 161 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Hammond believes that more dogs are killed by ar 
injudicious doctoring than by disease, and the present ch 


work is a protest against the too free use of medicine 


& 
AA | when dogs are sick. The author has given especial atten- 
erican uk oO tion to many of the troubles which especially afflict small ors 
| dogs kept in the house, and likely to suffer from lack of cre 


exercise and from _over-feeding; and boys and girls 
owning dogs—as well as children of larger growth—may 



















. fitably study and ponder this volume. 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL Comune? Teanepbunee of Nursing. Cleanliness. Out- fou 
of-Sorts Dam. Puppies. Diet. Other Foods. Kennel and 
: < | Exercise. Common Ailments. Teething. Diarrhea. Con- I 
Se. O sin i amdalieeia Bi id hi ; 5 eer. Epilepsy Qs. gar aoe Ri and 
wever | e. Sour Stomach. ermin. anker of tl > 
N gie & , ever wide his experience, has himself, covered | Seca: er ome Cae ee Sie coa 
the whole broad field of duck shooting, and none knows so much | Worms. sy ’ 
about the sport that there is nothing left for him to learn. Each FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. out 
one may acquire a yast amount of novel i i readi i on | 
a nae oa ae er te . information by reading this | The Indians of To day. S 
comp interesting book. It describes, with a portrait, every | By George Bird Grinnell. Demi-quarto, 185 pages, it h 
species of duck, goose and swan known to North America; tells of the |  buckram. Price, $5.00. ; ea 
vari hod f . e,e | It describes the old-time Indian and the Indian of to- on t 
rious methods o capturing each, the guns, ammunition, loads, decoys | day, and contrasts the primitive conditions and ways of ing 
d boat din th : bahia living with those of the present. It contains over fifty Tl 
and boats used in the sport, and gives the best account ever published of full-page portraits of living Indians from photographs. 
t ievi | Contents: The North American Indians. Indian 
the retrieving Chesapeake Bay Dog. Character * Reliefs “and” Stories. ‘The Young Docs 
i D ‘ 6. ackfoot Sun and Moor 
About 600 pages, 58 portraits of fowl, 8 full-page plates, and many Myth. Former Distribution of the Indians. The Rese 
’ i i ; - tion. Life on the Reservation. e ent’s Rule. 
vignette head and tail pieces by Wilmot Townsend. Education. Some Difficulties. The Red Man and the 
Price diti del h f White. 
. ae > @ ition de luxe on hand made paper, bound in buckram, plates FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
on india tint paper i si cla a ai a hie 
ee paper, each copy numbered and signed by author, $5.00. The S of the Indi 
rrice, library edition, $3.50. e Story e Indian, 
By George Bird Grinnell, author of “Pawnee Hero 
. : Stories,” “Blackfoot.Lodge Tales,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. get 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY aaa : ng 
9 commutes His ome. Recreations, . Zs ee an 
istence. is Hunting. e War Trail. ortu e 
127 Franklin eet, New of War. Prairie Battlefields. Implements and_ Indus. , 
Str N York tries. Man and Nature. His Creation. The World of 






the Dead. Pawnee Religion. The Old Faith and the 
New. The Coming of the White Man. The North 
Americans—Yesterday and To-day. 


SS RMR commEcaiN ge a emma aan remem FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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Best SHELLS 
For Best GUNS 


Safety, Results and Efficiency, depend as much 
upon the Cartridges as upon the Gun. Our ad- 
vice to all Sportsmen, whatever the gun may be, 
use the best ammunition. 


Our Hand-loaded “V. L.@ D.” 
Shells are the Best and 
always fresh 










Philadelphia's 


std Goods 
eadquarters 
We’veevery fisherman’s needful— 
for salt and fresh water. And at 
prices that will please you. Write 
Jor catalog**\D” andgive us an idea 
of your needs, Often we have in- 
teresting specials, 


SHANNON 
816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 



































FIRE FIGHTING IN THE ROCKIES. 


A GovERNMENT Official in the Brooklyn Eagle 
describes the method of fire fighting employed 


by the Forest Service in the reserves of the 
West. He says: 

‘The Government method of fighting and con- 
trolling forest fires are simple. They consist of 
nothing more than extreme care to prevent as 
many fires as possible, and plain, businesslike 
methods of getting to work on the flames as 
soon as they are discovered and staying with 
the fire until it is out. 

An axe, a mattock, a pick, a shovel and a wet 
gunnysack, water if obtainable, are the forest 
rangers’ fire fighting apparatus. In the more-ac- 
cessible regions, where water is abundant, wagons 
equipped with hose are used. But these are im- 
possible far up in the mountains where the most 
sure-footed horses find progress difficult. 

There the work is done by the cool, nervy 
rangers. Trained woodmen they are who know 
their work and have the heart to do it. They 
haunt the high places and keep persistent watch 
over the surrounding country for miles. 

When they see a fire they go to it. If it looks 
too big for one or two men to handle they hurry 
to the nearest station for help. In some of the 
ranges the telephone and telegraph wire and the 
railroads are at their, disposal. 

The fire-fighting crews of the forest service 
are well organized. One man is always in 
charge. All know their business. The first rule 
is to get there as quickly as possible. Then 
organization counts. A well organized small 
crew can do more work in an hour than an 
ordinary gang of able-bodied men, well-inten- 
ia but ignorant, could accomplish in twenty- 
our. 

In most cases the battle between the rangers 

and the fire is a hand-to-hand conflict. Using 
coats, slickers, gunnysacks or whatever they 
have, Uncle Sam’s guardians go after the fire 
as though it were a den of snakes, and beat it 
cut. Dirt, if it is loose, may be dug and thrown 
on the fire. 
_ Sometimes water is absolutely necessary. Often 
it has to be brought from a distance and must 
be used economically. A little water is thrown 
on the ground to deaden the fire, and then beat- 
ing begins. i 

The great danger lies in what are known as 
crown fires. They are the fires which move 
along the tops of the trees. 

Naturally they move more rapidly because of 
the air that fans them. 

The crown fires were responsible for the great 
damage recently done in Idaho. They got ahead 
of the guards and rangers, passed beyond all 
human control, and took their tribute in life and 
property. 

Of the thousands of fires that are put out 
every year ift the National reserves before they 
get well started, the general public knows noth- 
ing. They are part of the regular routine of 
the forest guards and rangers. 

[he amount spent on forest fire fighting by 
the Forest Service is approximately $50,000 a 
year in ordinary years. Twice or three times 
that sum would not seem large in view of the 
amount of property saved, to say nothing of 
loss of life prevented. 
















Shells loaded to order at short notice - 















Von Lengerke @ Detmold | 
200 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 23d @ 24th Streets New York City, N. Y. 
















“WESTLEY-RICHARDS” 


English Guns in Stock 






The famous Westley-Richards Hand Made Double Barrel Field Gun, in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. 
Also double and single barrel Trap Guns, the latter with ventilated ribs. The discriminating 
gunner will appreciate the fine workmanship, elegant appearance and easy handling qualities 
of these world-renowned arms. A critical examination and comparison with other makes is 
invited. The higher grades are fitted with single triggers and hand detachable locks. Import 
orders for ‘‘made to order’’ guns receive special care. 










Prices Range from $103.25 to $595.00 


When the high quality of these guns is considered you will agree with us that the prices are 
moderate. If you cannot call, may we send you a special Westley-Richards Catalogue and 
give you full particulars by mail? 










SPORTING GOODS CATALOGUE FREE:—A book that gives low net prices on 5000 articles for those 
who indulge in Camping, Hunting, Trap-Shooting, Out-of-door or Indoor Sports. It contains 336 pages, 
filled with accurate Sesariptions and over 1500 pictures. It will be mailed free if you mention ‘‘No. 46. 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CoO. 


15 and 17 Warren Street, near Broadway - New York City 
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HITTING vs. MISSING. TO SPORTSMEN 


By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow’’). Cloth. Price $1.00 













: E : HOW, WHEN AND WHERE 
Mr. Hammond enjoys among his field companions the TO COMPLETE YOUR BAG 


repute a oe an eo good oe = — is 

particularly successful in that most difficult branch of rt si : 

upland shooting, the pursuit of the ruffed grouse, or | The number of setae tie eee Royalty, bears 

partridge. This prompted the suggestion that he should | #™ple testimony to the advantages 

write down for others an exposition of the methods by Highlands of As a 

which his skill was acquired. The result is this original D ] h ful 

— of Ben vs. — te — posi it eae, British e ig t 

ecause, as the chapters will show, the author was self- 

taught; the expedients and devices adopted and the East Winter 

forms of practice followed were his own. his then may Africa Home 

be termed the Hammond system of shooting; and as it oe ce id 

was successful in his own experience, being here set | The most fascinating and instructive playground in the world. 

forth simply and intelligently, it will prove not less | A veritable mecca for Sportsmen in Search of Big Game. 

effective with others. : For reliable information address Publicity Department, 
Uganda Railway, Dewar House, Haymarket, S, W.—D. G. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. LONGWORTH, London Representative. 
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THE OUTDOOR LIBRARY |== No.6 = 





@ Seasonable Books dealing with every phase of life inthe Open. Handbooks 


of Sport. 


Adventure for Young and Old. 


Books that make “roughing it” easy. 
Hunter, Yachtsman, Canoeist, Camper, Nature Lover, 


Books for Fisherman, 
Books of Travel and 


Book Catalogue Free on Applention. 


Hunting in Many Lands. 


Contents: Hunting in East Africa, W. A. Chanler. To 
the Gulf of Cortez, George H. Gould. A Canadian 
Moose Hunt, Madison Grant. A Hunting Trip in India, 
Elliott Roosevelt. Dog Sledging in the North, D. M. 
Barringer. Wolf Hunting in Russia, Henry T. Allen. 
A Bear Hunt in the Sierras, Alden Sampson. The 
Ascent of Chief Mountain, Henry L. Stimson. The 
Cougar, Casper W. Whitney. | Big Game of Mongolia 
and Tibet, W. W. Kockhill. Hunting in the Cattle 
Country, Theodore Roosevelt. Wolf Coursing, Roger D. 
Williams. Game Laws,-Charles E. Whitehead. Protec- 
tion of the Yellowstone National Park, George S. An- 
derson:° The Yellowstone National Park Protection Act. 
Head Measurements of the Trophies at the Madison 
Square Garden Sportsmen’s Exposition. National Park 
Protective Act. Price $2.50. 


Modern Sporting Gunnery. 


Written by the well-known English gun expert Mr. 
Henry Sharp, and contains 525 pages and many illustra- 
tions. It tells of the various makes of guns and rifles, 
beginning with the early days of the art up to the pres- 
ent time. It deals with the subject of mechanism, bor- 
ing, effect of different loads, and gives the results of 
scientific experiments. It tells ‘ ‘why”’ in entertaining and 
easily understood language, and is a book every lover of 
gun or rifie, should have in -his library. Cloth bound. 
Postpaid, $1.70. 


Hunting Without a Gun, 


And other papers. By Rowland E, Robinson. With 
illustrations from drawings by Rachael Robinson. This 
is a collection of papers on different themes contributed 
to Forest AND SrrEAmM and other publications, and now 
for the first time brought together. Price, $2.00. 


My Friend the Partridge. 


S. T. Hammond. An inimitable study of the noblest 
of our game birds, following the ruffed grouse deep into 
his haunts, detailing the experiences of more than 60 
years in the field, and throwing much light on the habits, 
life history and habitat of the game. K most delightful 
reminder of ape 0 days with upland game. Cloth, 150 
pages. Postpai 


Inter-Ocean Hunting Tales. 


Edgar F. Randolph. A collection of stories such as 
are told about the camp-fire. Mr. Randolph offers a hunt- 
ing experience bounded only by the two oceans, replete 
with incident, interesting from its novel viewpoint and 
dealing with every kind of game that falls to the rifle 
of the American sportsman. Cloth, 200 pages. Post- 
paid, $1.00. 


Camp Life in the Woods. 


And the Tricks of Trapping and Trap Making. W. 
Hamilton Gibson. Containing hints on camp shelter and 
bait receipts of the trapper, the use of the traps, with 
instructions for the capture of all fur-bearing animals. 
Tilustrated. Cloth, 360 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Jack, the Young Ranchman; 


Or a Boy’s Adventures. in the Rockies, 


By George 
Bird Grinnell. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 304 pages. Price, $1.25. 
Jack Amorig the Indians; 


Or a Boy’s Summer on the Buffalo Plains. By George 
Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 301 pages. Price, $1.25. 
Jack in the Rockies; 

Or a Boy’s Adventure With a Pack Train. By George 


Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 272 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Jack the Young Canoeman. 


George Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. 


Cloth, 286 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 


Jack the Young Trapper. 


ax'™ Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. 278 pages. Price, 


Manual of ‘Taxidermy for Amateurs. 


C. J. Maynard. A complete guide in ootecting. and 
Sak and animals. - IHustrated. New. edition. 
rice 
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My tee Years on the Plains, Trapping, 
Trading and Indian Fighting. 


W. T. (Bill) Hamilton. The author was the last sur- 
vivor of the old race of free trappers. Bill Hamilton 
was born in 1825, and was. on the plains in 1842, trapper, 
Indian fighter, sign talker, a scout and guide so 
long as the old West survived. ‘This book is the simple 
unaffected story of his adventurous life, more thrilling 
and full of personal interest than any romance. Cloth. 


I}lustrated, 228 pages. Postpaid, $1.50. 


Nursing vs. Dosing. 

S. T. Hammond. A most practical book for the dog 
fancier, based largely on Mr. Hammond’s_ observation 
that dogs, and particularly house dogs, suffer from_too 
much medicine. Contents—Nursing, Cleanliness, Diet, 
Other Foods, Kennel and Exercise, Common Ailments, 
Diarrhea, Convulsions, Epilepsy, Distemper, Eczema, 
Need of Proper Care, Stomach, Vermin, Ear, Mange, 
Nervous System, Colic, Worms. Cloth. Illustrated, 161 
pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 


Rhymes of the Stream and Forest. 


Frank Merton Buckland. A charming collection of 
verse by an author who knows and loves nature well. 
A particularly pleasing gift for fishermen, closely simulat- 
ing in form and ornamentation the standard fly-book, 
Cloth. Heavy laid paper. Sumptuously bound. Post- 
paid, $1.25, 


The Still-Hunter. 


Theo. S. Van Dyke. 
Stalking. Extra cloth, beveled, 390 pages. 


A Practical Treatise on Deer- 
Price, $1.75. 


Log Cabins and Cottages. 


William S.~Wicks. This book covers building for the 
woods from the simplest shelter to the most elaborate 
cottage, cabin or house, and their furnishing and fitting. 
The details and directions are at once simple and com- 
prehensive, and the illustrations are.numerous and il- 
luminative. Cloth. Illustrated, 44 full page plates and 
numerous text illustrations. Postpaid, $1.50. 


The Angler’s Workshop. Rod Making for 


Beginners. 


Perry D. Frazer. A complete, simple and thoroughly 
up-to-date work for the guidance oo the amateur rod 
maker, carrying him from. first principles through all 
phases of successful rod making. There is no theorizing 
or speculation. All terms are simple, and all kinds of 
rods and woods are treated of. Cloth, 180 pages. Four 
full-page illustrations, 60 working drawings. Postpaid, $1. 


The Book of the Black Bass. 


James A, Henshall. The standard work on the black 
bass, comprising a complete scientific and life history 
of the black bass, together with a practical treatise on 
angling and fly- fishing, a full description of tackle and 
implements, and general observations. Cloth. Illustrated, 
470 pages. Postpaid, $3.00. . 


Men I Have Fished With. 


Fred Mather. Sketches of character and incident with 
rod and gun from childhood to manhood; from the kill- 
ing of little fishes and birds to a buffalo hunt. Illustrated. 
Price $2.00. 


My Angling Friends. 


Fred Mather. A Second Series of ““Men I Have Fished 
With.” Cloth, 369 pages, with 13 illustrations. Price, $2. 


Training vs. Bredking. 


Practical Dog Training; or, Training vs. Breaking. 
By S. T. Hammond. To which is added a chapter on 
training pet dogs, by an amateur. Cloth, 165 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


How to Build a Skipjack. 


Complete plans and_ instructions for building .a light 
draft sloop. Plans and directions easily followed. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00. 


How to Build a Knockabout. 


A wholesome boat for all-around cruising and racing; 
32ft. O. W., 10ft. beam, 26in. draft. Full working plans 
and drawings, with instructions for - building. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00. 


CO., 127 Franklin St., New York 





KEEPING POSTED 


1. As you read Forest and Stream through 
each week, you are frequently reminded of 
one thing or another that you desire to puf- 
chase. Such and such must be supplied 
to make your shooting, Fishing, Camping 
or Cruising outfit complete. 


2. Possibly you need waterproof shoes, or 
waterproof clothing. Ora new tent? It 
is your intention to take a much longer trip 
this time, than usual. And you may be 
located where you do not have access to 
sporting goods houses where all of your 
wants can be filled. In fact, even the best 
of us are often in doubt when it comes to 
knowing Where to get the thing we 
want at the right price. You wish you 
had a friend at your elbow to suggest. 


3. Our experts are right at your elbow. It 
does not cost you a penny (except your 
postage) to take advantage of their knowl- 
edge. They know Where to buy and 
how. It is their business—and your ad- 
vantage. 


4. Glance carefully over our advertising col- 
umns. If you don’t see what you want, 
write into our Information Department. 
You will receive a ful] detailed reply—post 
haste—we’re always on the job. 


Isn’t this worth while, if for no other reason 
than to get the right information on how 
to reach your destination by the quickest and 
surest routes—what railroads or steamship 
lines to take? 


Don’t put this off. Co-operate with us by 
telling your relatives and friends, what we 
can do for them. 


Keep posted. Write to 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST AND STREAM 
127 Franklin Street New York 





Life and Sport in Labrador 


NAPOLEON A. COMEAV. 


In “Life and S on the North Shore of the Lower 
St. Lawrence an Gulf,” ”* Mr. Comeau e a valu- 
able addition to the literature of rod and rifle—and more. 
It is a book of engrossing personal interest to the sports- 
man or panesel reader, ma of rare value to the student 
of wild li 

The author describes the events atid experiences of 
fifty years spent in the cause of humanity and science 
in one of the most interesting and least known sections 
of Canada. He writes as one sporteman to his fellows, 
detailing his experiences with the wild of wood, 
shore and sea, with plenty of stirring ences with 
big game and gamy fish. 


Illustrated, 450 pages. Paper. Postpaid, $1.66. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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LIFE OF SOME DIFFERENT LANDS. 


PRODUCTS AND ANIMALS OF CAPE COLONY ISLANDS. 


Ly1nc off the southern point of Africa are a 
multitude of islands inhabited by sea birds and 
a species of fur seal which has long been almost 
extinct. Concerning the product and the life of 
these islands Vice - Consul - General George L. 
Foster, of Cape Town, writes interestingly: 

The islands belonging to Cape Colony and dis- 
tributed along its coast, as well as along the 
coast of German Southwest Africa, are barren 
and rocky, bear little vegetation, and are merely 
immense rocks where human life can be sup- 
ported only by provisions from the mainland. 

These islands, however, which are divided into 
two groups known as the Colonial islands on the 
coast of the Colony and the Ichaboe islands on 
the coast of- German Southwest Africa, are a 
valuable asset to South Africa, inasmuch as they 
produce large quantities of guano, penguin eggs 
and a considerable number of sealskins, as well 
as some seal oil. The birds producing the guano 
are the penguin, malagas and the duiker, or 
cormorant, which live in myriads on the islands. 

The collection and sale of the guano is con- 
trolled entirely by the Government Agricultural 
Department, and exportation beyond the limits 
of South Africa is prohibited. About 7,000 tons 
are collected annually and brought to Cape Town 
where the Government depot is located. From 
here it is supplied direct to the farmers through- 
out the country, who are charged about $30 per 
ton’ when it would be possible to obtain $20 per 
ton more by selling to private contractors or 
exporting it to England. The quality is said to 
be exceptionally high in comparison with that 
produced in other parts of the world. 

In addition to the guano produced by the isl- 
ands mentioned, South Africa imported foreign 
guano in 1909 to the value of $12,049, artificial 
manures $142,423 and phosphates $179,204. Only 
3,000 pounds of artificial manures, valued at $o, 
came from the United States, 180 pounds of the 
guano, valued at $5, and none of the phosphates. 

The farmers in South Africa are given a great 
advantage by the Government in being supplied 
guano at about three-fifths of its value, but the 
quantity that the Government is able to supply 
from its insular possessions is so small, as the 
importations from other sources evidence, that 
there is a good field for other lines of fertilizers. 
The farmers, too, are in many instances using 
guano where other fertilizers are needed, and 
could be supplied at much lower cost to them. 
With the advent of more modern and scientific 
methods of agriculture there will be increased 
demands for fertilizers, and American exporters 
should make a greater effort to introduce their 
goods. 

PENGUIN EGGS. 


The number of penguin eggs collected annually 
from the islands is about 600,000. These are sold 
by contract to a Cape Town firm at twenty-one 
cents per dozen. The demand for these eggs in 
South Africa is not increasing, but rather the 
reverse, as hens’ eggs become more plentiful and 
consequently cheaper. They cannot be said to 
take the place of fowls’ eggs except in cases 
where the fishy taste of their yolk is disguised 
in cooking. An effort was made to introduce 
their use into England in 1908, apparently with 
considerable success, but there has been a de- 
crease in the demand and few are now shipped 
to that market. These eggs are considered a 
great delicacy by some, and it is thought that 
1’ they were better known in other parts of the 
world, their popularity would increase. They 
are retailed here at forty-two cents per dozen 
and are two to three times the size of the ordi- 
nary hen’s egg. 

The contractors state that about 400,000 more 
could be collected yearly if a market could be 
found for them. The export price charged by 
the contractors is $2.43 to $2.67 per hundred, and 
they are willing to ship a small sample lot to 
any produce merchant in the United States who 
will pay the transportation charges in order to 
test them in the American market. The season 
for collecting the eggs is from January to June. 

During 1909 seal skins to the number of 3,362 
were taken from the islands, and the average 


‘ 
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price received,in London was $5.16 each. Very 
few licenses are now issued to private persons 
by the Government—last year only four—and the 
sealing industry was carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. An annual license of 
$24.33 for a boat of twenty tons or under and 
$121.66 for boats over twenty tons is charged 
private seal fishermen, and in addition a royalty 
of twenty-four cents each on skins secured. In 
the past some very profitable sealing has been 
done, but latterly the seals have been too scarce 
to make the industry sufficiently profitable for 
private individuals to risk paying the license and 
fitting out craft for sealing. The number of 
seals, known as Arctocephalus pusillus, is now 
increasing, and under strict government protec- 
tion the industry will doubtless thrive. During 
1909, 1,159 seal skins .were taken by private in- 
dividuals under licenses issued by the Govern- 
ment, and $292 was paid on these to the Govern- 
ment as royalty. 

The amount of seal oil procured during 1909 
was 1,550 gallons, which was disposed of at 
sixty-one cents per gallon. This product has not 
brought so high prices since whaling syndicates 
have been operating on the coast of South Africa, 
by whom large quantities of whale oil have been 
placed on this market. 





GAME IN EAST AFRICA. 


AccorRDING to an official report, a slight in- 
crease in the number of sporting parties in the 
East Africa Protectorate took place during the 
year 1907-8, and on the whole good bags were 
made. Though the greater part of the country 
near the railway has been taken up, there are 
still considerable areas where good sport may 
be had. Sportsmen made bigger bags of lion 
during the year than usual. There has been a 
satisfactory increase in the numbers of eland, 
buffalo, giraffe, and ostriches. This is also the 
case with zebra and hartebeest, but as they do 
considerable damage to fences and crops this is 
not so satisfactory. The drouth of the previous 
year continued over the greater part of the 
country, and game has been very local. Fortu- 
nately most of the spots where the animals 
congregated were in the Southern Reserve and 
out-of-the-way districts. 

In Jubaland game has suftered severely from 
rinderpest—giraffe, lesser kudu, and pig being 
the species most affected. On the Athi Plains 
an outbreak of a so far unknown disease took 
place among the zebra, and also to a smaller 
extent affected the hartebeest. Among the 
hyena and jackal a severe outbreak of dis- 
temper caused considerable decrease in num- 
bers all over the country. Hunting dogs also 
appeared to have suffered, as they do not seem 
to be so numerous as they were. Ostriches did 
remarkably well during the year, and consign- 
ments of feathers have been shipped with fairly 
satisfactory results. The wild bird of East 
Africa is generally said to -be superior in size 
and plumage to the wild bird of South Africa. 
The period, therefore, to raise the quality of 
the feather to a high standard should be cor- 
respondingly shortened, especially if due care 
is taken at the outset in selection and breeding 
from only the best birds. A number of incu- 
bators have been imported, and an increase in 
the number of artificially-hatched birds is an- 
ticipated —The Field. 


SATISFIED HIS CURIOSITY. 


A STOLEN peek at an ancient powder horn 
by the light of a burning newspaper caused an 
explosion and nearly caused the death last night 
of Walter Jones, 15 years old, says the Pitts- 
burg Post. As Jones and his curious boy 
friends examined the horn, its contents ex- 
ploded, seriously burning Jones. 

The boy had seen the horn, which was an 
heirloom, hanging -on the walls of his home for 
years, but never dared to disturb it until last 
night. } 

Tilting the horn that he might examine the 


* inside more closely the boy brought it too close 


to the lighted paper. His face and hands were 
severely burned, and his hair was nearly all 
burned off. ‘ 
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teel Fishing Rods 


Somewhere the sunis always shining,—and the fish are 
always biting. Go and find them with a ‘“‘-BRISTOL”. 
There is a special “BRISTOL”, peculiarly and distinct- 
ively adapted to each kind of fishing. Fit your “BRIS- 
TOL” to your fish and you will come home with the fish 
and areputation. The season is open all fall and winter 
in many places for bass, pike, pickerel, perch, crappie, 
muskie, carp, tarpon, tuna and dozens of other good ones. 
Go after them and get a real rest. Insist on havinga 
steel rod with the “BRISTOL” trade mark on the handle. 


Catalog Mailed Free. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
84 Horton St. Bristol, Conn. 
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YOUR RAZOR 5 


Don’t blame the razor if it dulls quickly. May- 
be it’s your fault. Rub a few drops of 3-in-One 
oil on your razor strop. When leather is pliable 
strop asusua!, Any razor will cut easier, better 
and stay sharp longer. After using, draw blade 
between thumb and finger moistened with 3-in-One. 

This prevents rust, keeps edge smooth and keen, 
always sharp and ready for immediate use. Don’t scrape 
your face. Use 3-in-One on your razor and shave right. 

Write for liberal free sample and special 

scientific circular, Try it yourself. 3-IN- 

ONE OIL COMPANY. 112 New St., New York. 








Let Us Tan Your Hide. 

And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, coat, and 
glove making. You never lose anything and generally 
gain by dealing direct with headquarters. R 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or trophies, or 
dress them into buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, calf, 
cow, horse or any othe: kind of hide or skin tanned with 
the hair or fur on, and finished soft, light, odorless, moth 
proof and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and 
women’s garments when so ordered. : e 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices of tanning, 
tater and head mounting. Also prices of fur goods 
and big mounted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
584 Lyell Avenue - - 


Rochester, N. Y. 

















































































WM. MILLS @ SON, 21 Park Place, New York. 


(FISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY) 


when you deal with us. 
Our facilities for making repairs to rods, reels and tackle are 


unsurpassed. 
Sole Agents for H. L. LEONARD RODS. 


THOS. J. CONROY 28 








TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE 


Tae ee Oe lA 1/50 Pace 


FOWARD VOM HOFE & Co. — 
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38225.0° 


Hard Wood, Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 
$412 50° 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. ° Width, 28 inches 


If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, i2w'vonk 


Latest Arrival 
Featherweight 644 pound 
Genuine Mauser Rifles 


HAENEL MANNLICHER and 8 mm., $35. 
MANNLICHER SCHOENAUER RIF LES eee ee 


Ask your dealer or write H. TAUSCHER, Sos, Becodwey NEW YORK 


Camp Life in the Woods 


HAMILTON GIBSON 
A Complete Manual of Wood Life 


Handy, complete, with full explanations and directions so written that they are readily 
understood. Camp Life in the Woods is an invaluable book for camper, hunter, fisher- 
man, trapper, for every one who goes into the woods for sport or recreation. 

Covers all details of “roughing it,” camping, shelter building, cooking, wood craft, 
canoe building and handling, trapping and taxidermy. Good for every outdoor man. 

Full of “the tricks” that make for success in trapping, it is indispensable to every 
one, novice or old-timer, who plans a campaign against the fur-bearing animals the com- 
ing season. Cloth, fully illustrated. 

Postpaid, $1.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 127 Franklin St., New York City, 
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AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 
600 Pages. Library Edition, $3.50. 







































606 FOREST AND STREAM. 


You profit by the experience and get the judgment of experts | 








: .. 7 Manufacturer and Dealer in : J h S t i 
Fine Fishing Tackle &Sporting Goods New York 
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OUTFITTERS 
FOR 


SPORTSMEN 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ‘‘Y’* 


Ask About Light Weight Water and Rot Proof Tents, 
Green Tents, Outing Clothes, Camp Outfits, Foot 
wear, Canoes, Fishing Tackle, Guns and Ammunition. 
DAVID T. - ABERCROMBIE Co.. 31: 311 B’way, N.Y. § 


Piease Note Name and 


APPRECIATION. 


EE WHIz! 
What a dream it is 

Of golden sparkle 
And crown of white 
In a gurgling guzzle 
Of pure delight 
That tingles the nerves 
And makes one wish 
That he were an ever Sia 
Insatiable fish 
Turned loose to live 
In an infinite pail 
Full up to the brim 
Of Evans’ ALE. 
Yum, yum! 
Wow! 
See? 















Hello, Brother! 


We want you to meet 100,000 good 
fellows who gather ’round our “‘Head 
Camp”’ fire once a month and spin 
yarns about sport with Rod, Dog, 
Rifle and Gun. The 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


contains 164 pages crammed full of 
stories, piciures of fish and game taken 
from life, and a lot more good stuff 
that will lure you p'ea ant y away from 
your everyday work and care to the 
healthful atmos here of woods and 
fields, where you can smell the ever- 
greens,- hear the babble of the brook, 
and see at close range big game and 
small. Every number of this magazine 
contains valuable information about 
hunting, fishing and camping trip , 
where to go, what to take, etc. All 
this for 15c. a cory, or with Watcn 
Fob, $1 00 a year. We want 
you 10 tee for yourself what 
the N:tional Sportsman is. 
and make you this 


4% : Trial 
SPCCIAS ome 
On receipt of 25c in stamps 
or coin we will send you 
this month's National 
Sportsman and one of 
our heavy Ormolu Gold 
Watch Fobs, (regular price 
50c) as here shown, with 
tusset leather strap and 


gold plated buckle. Can 
you beat this? 


This month’s National Sportsman reg. price 15c) All 

National Sportsman Watch Fob _50c {yours 25c 
Total Value - - 65¢ 

delay—Send TODAY! 

NATIONAL SPORTSMAN: Inc., 3 Federal St., Bos on 


HEALTH-CULTURE 


A monthly magazine, W. R. C. Latson, M. D., editor, considering the re!4- 
tion of Food, Exereise, Work. Rest, Recreation, etc , to Health and Boi'!y 
Development of men, women and children Beautifully illustrated, $1.00 a 
year. 10c a number. We want your address that we may send a orp fe 
copy free to see how you will like it, with a large catalogue of books 
Scizntiric Livine. Your list of reading ‘matter will not be comp’ete with it 
it. Send address at once on a postal to THE HEALTH- CULTURE MAGAZI!, 
1135f Broadway, New York. 
















































































































Sam Lovel’s Boy. 


By Rowland E. Robinson. Price, $1.25. 


Sam Lovel’s Boy is the fifth of the series of Dany's 
books. No one has pictured the New Englander wi‘) 
so much insight as has Mr. Robinson. Sam Lovel 4 | 
Huldah are two of the characters of the earlier books 








in the series, and the boy is young Sam, their son, w'0 
grows up under the tuition of the coterie of friends t!::! 
we know so well, becomes a man just at the time of ''° 
Civil War, and carries a musket in defense of what "¢ 
believes to be the right. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 


will be to studiously promote a healthful in- 
terest in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate 


a refined taste for natural objects. 
—Forest AND STREAM, Aug. 14, 1873. 





UTAH WILDFOWL EPIDEMIC. 


THE extraordinary epidemic prevailing among 
the wildfowl and wild water birds in the Salt 
Lake valley presents, we believe, conditions 
wholly novel among wild birds in this country. 
Some years ago a disease was reported to exist 
among the bobwhite quail, but it never assumed 
alarming proportions. 

The Utah situation is one difficult, if not im- 
possible, to combat. Among domestic fowls a 
disease of this kind may be treated by their 
owner. To attempt to deal effectively with the 
sick birds of a great territory is obviously hope- 
less. 

The comments of Dr. W. Reid Blair, the ac- 
complished veterinarian of the New York Zoo- 
logical Society, indicate that the disease so fully 
described by Dr. Stewart was by him correctly 
diagnosed, and that it is what is known as duck 
cholera. These comments also indicate that the 
removal of the sick birds from the infected area 
and supplying them with pure food and water 
tend to insure recovery from the disease, which 
is the conclusion reached by the local observers. 

The subject is one of very wide interest and 
the danger more or less alarming. At the same 
time such evidence as we possess seems to indi- 
cate that the disease is brought on by purely 
local conditions and is not likely to become gen- 
eral. 


THE NEW YORK GAME COMMISSION. 


Fzw changes have been made in the personnel 
of the New York State Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission by the new commissioner, H. Leroy 
Austin. Since our announcement, last week, of 
the vesignation of Mr. Whipple, J. Duncan Law- 
rence, deputy commissioner, has tendered his 
Tesignation, but its acceptance by Governor 
Whire has not been announced. Following close 
On the special commission’s report, the resigna- 
tion of Governor Hughes took effect, and he 
this week assumed his duties as a Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, so that it is Gov- 
ftnor White who will take action on Mr. Law- 
fence’s resignation this week, and appoint his 
Successor if.a change is made. 

Commissioner Austin has asked these officials 
fo remain during his administration: John B. 





Burnham, Chief Game Protector; Clifford R. 
Pettis, Superintendent of Forests; B. Frank 
Wood, Superintendent of Marine Fisheries; Tar- 
leton H. Bean, Fish Culturist; Gurth A. Whip- 
ple, Secretary to the Commissioner; Attorney, 
Ellis J. Staley. 

Mr. Austin has consented to act as commis- 
sioner until Governor White shall have decided 
on the appointment of his successor. He did not 
seek the position and insists that he will not 
accept a regular appointment as commissioner. 


A BAD NAME. 


Or late years investigators of some much- 
dreaded diseases seem disposed to cast the re- 
sponsibility for their origin and transmission to 
human beings on fish. 

Many physicians have declared their belief 
that leprosy is induced by a diet in which fish 
has a large share, and this notwithstanding the 
fact that a considerable portion of the world’s 
inhabitants subsist largely on fish, though leprosy 
is relatively a very rare disease. 

Not long ago we were told that certain fish 
are frequently affected with cancer, and the pos- 
sibility is suggested that this disease may be 
transmitted to the human subject by the use of 
fish for food. At the recent international con- 
ference on the study of cancer, Dr. Gaylord de- 
scribed at length his studies of cancers in fish 
The question whether a cancer is parasitic or 
non-parasitic appears to be still an open one. 

As if all this were not enough, Prof. Gosio, a 
celebrated Italian bacteriologist, now announces 
his belief that cholera germs are transmitted by 
fish, for he has found the specific vibrion of 
Asiatic cholera in nearly all the fish caught near 
the coast of Bari in Italy. His inquiry will be 
continued to discover whether these microbes 
multiply within the fish. 

All these alarming statements will not, we, 
fancy, lessen the interest in angling, nor inter- 
fere with the demand for fish as food. We may 
await with patience and cheerfulness something 
much more definite on these matters than we 
now have. 





Tue effects of stream pollution are being 
brought home to the people in numerous places 
just now in the form of serious illness. Wast- 
ing fevers and kindred maladies are prevalent 
in sections where the long drouth has been felt 
keenly—ills that have been traced directly to the 
use of drinking water taken from contaminated 
springs and brooks. In many places the avail- 
able supply of water is dwindling at an alarm- 
ing rate, with scant relief in prospect, for Octo- 
ber’s precipitation record is not encouraging; 
elsewhere wells, springs- and streams that have 
never before been dry, so far as the present 
generation can remember, have failed. The con- 
servation of drinking water and of game fish 


often calls for action along similar lines, and 
yet the general public is apathetic regarding the 
fate of the fish, and oddly enough takes alto- 
gether too little interest in its drinking water. 
So long as the streams flow on, little attention 
is given to the waste matter that is turned into 
them, and nothing short of an epidemic disease 
or the heavy hand of the law will induce the 
public to cease that which is against its own 
best interests. 


THE comments concerning tuna fishing in the 
Atlantic, which have appeared in these columns 
recently, have attracted the attention of sea 
anglers, a large number of whom have since 
tried for tuna on the banks several miles off the 
New Jersey coast. Some of their expertences 
are recorded elsewhere in this issue, together 
with the first photograph which we have been 
able to obtain of specimens taken there with rod 
and reel. These specimens appear to be tuna. 
To be certain, however, at least one specimen 
should be sent to the New York Aquarium for 
positive identification and as a matter of record. 


A GREAT painter who appreciated the Adiron- 
dacks in sunshine and storm was Winslow 
Homer, who died recently at the age of seventy- 
four years. For a time he camped in the 
North Woods and produced a series of beautiful 
paintings of Indian canoemen, fishing scenes and 
life on the lakes. He passed-away where he had 
lived for several years,. at’ Scarsboro, Maine, 
where the fishermen and the storms of that coast 
furnished him many a theme. He was, perhaps, 
the best known painter of ‘outdoor scenes and 
life of his time. 
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One who traverses the byways of the hill 
country lying west of the Hudson River these 
October days is impressed with the evident ac- 
tivity of the snakes of the region. These roads 
are deep with dust, and crossing them at frequent 
intervals are the trails of snakes, big and little. 
One and all show that their makers realize the 
danger they are in, even if they do not appreciate 
the speed of motor cars, for all crossings are 
made at right angles and without loss of time. 


R 


It is unfortunate that the opening of the shoot- 
ing season in several States comes at a time 
when the woods are dry as tinder from the long 
drouth. The leaves, too, are falling fast, adding 
to the fuel which a match or a deserted camp- 
fire may convert into dangerous fires, difficult to 
control because of the dearth of water in brooks 
and streams. Every person who traverses the 
woods should exercise every precaution to pre- 
vent woods fires. 
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Where Rolls 


the Kooskia 


An Indian Religious Dance—A Monster Bull Elk 
—The Sahaptin Creation Story 


Part III. 
By CHARLES STUART MOODY 


HE salmon run was over. The Indians 
were preparing to depart for their homes, 
but before doing so it was obligatory 

that they should hold a dance to the guardian 
spirit of the salmon in order that next year there 
might be a favorable run. This was the princi- 
pal object; the lesser one, that it should bring 
the people in closer touch socially. The Nez 
Percé is a very sociable being and his sociability 
takes the form of dances and of the feast. 

One evening J returned to camp to find every- 
thing in readiness for a great dance. Two 
tepees had been thrown together and the ground 
beneath leveled off and beaten down until it was 
hard as a floor. In the center of the open space 
a fire was lighted and a large salmon placed 
thereon to roast. After nightfall the Indians 
assembled in front of the tepee and Charley 
acted as master of ceremonies. All participated, 
women as well as men. The men were stripped 
nearly naked and. their bodies painted in fan- 
tastical designs. The women wore full dress, 
but had their faces daubed with vermillion. 
They formed in line and marched into the tepee 
in single file. Three times they marched around 
the fire, and on the last round each stooped and 
tore off a morsel of the cooking fish and ate it. 
Then all seated themselves. Charley stepped out 
and sang the song of his tribe. This finished, he 
began the dance. Another man stepped out and 
repeated the performance, singing the song of 
his tribe. All followed in turn until the entire 
male contingent was on the floor. The women 
then took part, but without singing. The dance 
was merely a mad whirl with posturing accom- 
panied by a weird chant which began in a low 
cadence, gradually becoming louder until at last 
the woods rang with the music. The dance con- 
tinued until nearly daybreak, or indeed, until the 
dancers were too exhausted to continue. ‘This 
was the dance of Wéék’wétsét, or the spirit 
dance of the salmon, and is intensely réligious 
in character. 

Our next considerable halt was to be made at 
the Lochsaw Meadows, where I expected to pro- 
cure an elk. Inasmuch as our journey promised 
a long sojourn in the mountains, it became neces- 
sary to make provision for getting the head out 
after the elk was slain. To do this Charley en- 


gaged one of the younger Indians, then en- 
camped at the fishery, to accompany us as far 
as the meadows and pack the, head back to 
civilization. 

We set out over an Indian trail to the east- 
ward. It required three days of hard labor to 
cross the vast upland marsh that is really the 
birthplace of the Lochsaw fork of the Kooskia. 
We were amply repaid for our labor, however. 
We were now in the very heart of the big-game 
country. Every description of game except goat 
and sheep ranged the vicinity. No white hunter 
had been there for years and the animals were 
fearless.. Deer of both species played on_ the 
meadow in front of the camp like sheep in a 
barnyard. At one time after a slight rain I 
counted twenty-seven, of which eighteen were 
within easy rifle range. 

As the open season began Sept. 1, we had still 
some days to wait, for I insisted to Charley that 
I would not violate the law. We spent the in- 
tervening time in becoming familiar with the lay 
of the land, locating as nearly as possible the 
feeding grounds of the elk. Fresh sign was 
abundant and occasionally at night we could hear 
some young bull bugling on the hills, though the 
rutting season was not yet on. He was practic- 
ing or tuning up, I suppose. One small band 
was sighted as they hurried over the point of 
a rocky ridge, but as they were all spike bulls 
and cows, we did not return after the season 
opened to find them. 

On the morning of Sept. 1 we were out bright 
and early. From the wealth of sign we had 
located I apprehended no trouble in obtaining 
my head, but found that it was one thing to 
locate elk sign_and quite another to locate the 
elk that made the sign. A white-tailed deer is 
popularly supposed to be about the most diffi- 
cult animal to hunt, but I found the elk capable 
of quite equalling his smaller cousin in the mat- 
ter of secretiveness. 

For over a week we tramped those hills and 
prowled among the aspens and along the water 
courses without even seeing an elk. At length 
Charley decided that the game must have gone 
to the north side of the long ridge that stretches 
east and west between the Bitter Roots and the 
foothills of Pot Mountain. One morning we 


‘it was impossible to miss. 





packed a light outfit on our backs—for there was 
no trail and we could not take the horses—arti 
set out with the determination to find an elk 
before we returned. It was an all-day tramp. 
While the rarified atmosphere made~the distance 
seem: short to the eye, it was in reality many 
miles, and all the way up hill. One does not 
fully realize what uphill means until he gets to 
an elevation of 7,000 feet, and then starts up 
the side of a steep mountain over slide rock and 
through dense snow brush and hackberry. 

Charley’s surmise proved correct. No sooner 
had we turned over the north slope than we began 
to encounter fresh sign.. The elk were in bands 
and we crossed their trails frequently. That 
night we camped on a small watercourse, alive 
with trout, as all these small streams were. 

Next morning we ascended the stream to near 
its fountain head, and thence skirted the steep 
sides of the ridge bearing north and west. It 
was a frightful country to hunt through. Some 
hurricane, long past, had swept through the 
country, and for miles not a tree was left stand- 
ing. The prostrate trunks were often piled 
twenty feet deep on the ground. To “coon” one 
of these tree trunks suspended twenty feet in 
the air requires a certain degree of balancing 
skill. A fall from such a distance means broken 
bones or sprained ankles, neither a desirable 
acquisition when you are*200 miles from aid. 
It was necessary to cross this windfall in order 
to reach an immense burn that lay on the moun- 
tain side, where the elk evidently were using. 

We reached the burn about noon. Even then 
our troubles were not over. Nature, in her en- 
deavor to cover up the scars left by the fire, had 
planted the region with undergrowth and small 
conifers. Through these we scrambled, keeping 
a sharp watch on either side for the game. 
After three miles Charley grasped me by the 
arm and pointed toward the base of the hill. 
I looked and saw a herd of at least ten elk 
feeding quietly, unsuspicious of any - danger. 
One fair-sized bull was in the lead. To my un- 
trained eye he seemed very large. I covered 
him with my rifle and was about to fire when 
my attention was attracted to the gentle sway- 
ing of a pair of antlers so large that they ac- 
tually frightened me. The old bull whose head 
they adorned was ‘just rising. I- immediately 
transferred my attentions to him. Slowly he got 
on his feet, his great front turning from side to 
side. He was less than 200 yards away, a shot 
With deliberate aim 
I drew on his shoulder and fired. The noble 
fellow shuddered and lunged forward. The shot 
frightened the balance of the herd and they tore 
off through the timber. 

Luckily the bull was near the summit of the 
dividing ridge. Charley removed his shirt and 
placed it on a pole near’ the carcass and we re- 
turned to camp. The task of getting the head 
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Oct. 15, 1910.] 


one. 
We left the Lochsaw Meadows on a three 
days’ jaunt to the Lost Lakes. The journey was 
without event, .save for the usual hardships inci- 
dent to mountain travel. Charley picked out the 
route with the savage’s usual instinctive wood- 
craft. I never ceased to marvel at the skill 
with which he managed to choose a route that 
would bring us at sunset to a desirable camp- 
ing place. In all the time we were together he 
did not once miss reaching grass and water. 
The Lost Lakes are two small glacial sheets 
of crystal-clear water perched on the rugged 








back to the main camp next day was a difficult 
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a white fringe several yards wide lay on the 
surface. 

The countless number of the insects attracted 
the trout, which kept the water in a continual 
commotion, leaping for the feast so unexpectedly 
spread for them. It was impossible to lure the 
fish with any artificial bait. Nothing attracted 
them except the butterflies. Starvation, as far 
as fish were concerned, stared us in the face. 
We built a hand raft out of cedar logs, pro- 
cured a supply of butterflies and pushed out be- 
yond the fringe. No sooner had one of the 
hooks, baited with a butterfly, struck the water 
than a lusty trout seized it. These trout were the 
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cemetery. The method of interment is charac- 
teristic of the savage. The dead body was 
placed in a trench made by throwing out the 
loose rock, several long pieces of split cedar 
set upright below it and secured by rolling stones 
against them, the body then-loosely covered with 
stones to prevent the inroads of coyotes, and 
nature was left to cover the body deeper with 
the falling stones. Many of the bodies were 
buried twenty feet deep, indicating the great 
length of time they must have been there. 
That might while we were inspecting some 
relics secured from the graves, Charley related 
the Nez Percé legend of the creation of the 





western slope of the Bitter Roots near the sum- 
mit. The basin seems to have been scooped out 
by some volcanic disturbance in past ages. The 
Government has since built a good trail into the 
locality, but at the time we were there the lakes 
were reached only by a dim trail known only to 
the Indians and the few white trappers. Here 
we spent several days, resting the horses and 
fishing before turning south into the wilderness 
of the inter-Kooskia basin. 
While we were here a curious natural phe- 
nomenon attracted my notice. For several miles 
before we reached the lakes my attention was 
called to the small white butterflies in the air. 
They looked like immense snowflakes so numer- 
ous were they, A flight of them would settle 
on ihe trees,and in less than an hour the trees 
would be bare of leaves. On the second morn- 
ing we awoke to find the air filled and the trees 
covered with the butterflies. They swarmed over 
everything like locusts. Before noon there was 
No foliage left. As far out on the water as 
they could fly the lake was covered with them; 





A FOREST IN THE NORTHERN ROCKIES. 
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most beautiful of any I have ever seen. When 
first taken from the water they were a deep 
purple. As they became dry the color faded 
until at last it became the most exquisite salmon 
pink. The flesh was firm and finely flavored. 
IT do not know the classification. The flight of 
butterflies continued for three days, and then 
disappeared as suddenly as it had come. 

The Lost Lakes must be the raven and eagle 
metropolis. From morning to night dozens of 
great golden eagles were in sight, and the forest 
trees were filled with their nests. At times we 
saw two or three nests in one large larch. The 
ravens were very sociable. Many of them came 
right into camp and seized morsels of food lying 
on the table. The refuse from our cooking and 
fish cleaning was pounced upon and carried away 
almost before our backs were turned. The Lost 
Lakes must have been known to and visited by 
the Indians for ages. Near.the southern shore 
of one is a great basaltic cliff 300 feet high. In 
the talus formed by the stones that have fallen 
from the cliff I found a very ancient Indian 





Indian tribes. I had heard it many times before, 
but he told it in a manner more clear than I 
had ever heard it. While not concerned with 
hunting and fishing, it may prove interesting as 
a side light on savage beliefs. 

“Many, many ages ago there lay in the valley 
of the Kooskia, near Kamiah, a monster IItwe- 
wetsix. This monster was grown to the earth 
by his heart so that he could not move, but he 
had the power to cast from his mouth and nos- 
trils a dense vapor or smoke that made all the 
birds and animals that came near fall asleep. 
When they were asleep they fell into the open 
mouth of Iltwewetsix and he swallowed them. 
In this way he lived. 

“In those days the birds and animals spoke 
and each understood the other. One day they 
held a meeting on the hill beyond Kamiah and 
discussed what they should do to rid themselves 
of this great destroyer. In despair they were 
about to disperse when Coyote spoke up and 
said that he could rid the earth of this monster. 
Coyote had only recently come among them from 
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the Dalles, where he had been referee at the 
battle between Heat and Cold. He also brought 
them news of the coming of the people. He told 
them that before long the earth would be popu- 


lated with men and women, for he would create 


them. 

“The others agreed that Coyote should have 
his will to rid the country of Iltwewetsix. Coyote 
went down to the river near where the monster 
lay and chose a round, heavy stone and a long 
sharp one. Then he wove for himself a mantle 
of grass that made him invisible, and with this 
on his back crept up near to where the monster 
lay asleep. With the round stone he struck 
Iltwewetsix a powerful blow on the jaw. The 
monster opened his mouth very wide and blew 
a great cloud of vapor, but it did not hurt 
Coyote, who sprang down the throat and ran 
down the long neck. When he reached the vitals 
of the monster he found all the birds and ani- 
mals there, weeping and wailing, for they could 
not get out. Coyote told them to be of good 
cheer; he had come to free them and to slay 
the monster as well. 

“With the sharp stone he hacked a passage- 
way out. The monster writhed and roared, but 
being fast to the earth, could not escape. He 
blew great clouds of smoke from his nostrils 
until the whole heavens were blackened, but 
finally Coyote reached the heart and the monster 
died. When the passageway was complete all 
the captives made their escape. Each took him- 
self off except Fox, Coyote’s cousin. They stood 
together beside the dead monster and discussed 
what they should do with it. At length Coyote 
said that he had told the other woodsfolk about 
the coming of the people, and he would use this 
body to make them. With that he cut off the 
tail and created the Blackfeet. He told them 
of their land and sent them there. The hind 
legs were then severed and made into the Filat- 
heads. They, too, were sent to their future 
home. The body he made into the Palouses, and 
the Palouse land was peopled. The front legs 
made the Coeur d’Alenes, and Coyote sent them 
to dwell beside the great lake. The neck and 
head he created into the Cayuses and the Cayuses 
departed. It was then nearing night and Fox 
asked his cousin why he had not peopled this 
land—the land of the Kooskia, the fairest land 
of all. Coyote replied that he had saved this 
for the last, but was now ready. He ordered 
Fox to bring some water from the river. Fox 
procured a skunk cabbage leaf and brought it 
full of water. Coyote washed the blood from 
his hands and sprinkled the drops on the earth. 
It was night and the cousins departed. 

“The sun came in the morning, warmed the 
earth, and the drops of blood grew. They grew 
very rapidly, and before night the Nez Percés 
had been created. They had no one to show 
them where to go, so they remained in the valley 
of the Kooskia, and here they are to-day. IItwe- 
wetsix was secured to the earth by his heart. 
The heart remains there to-day and you may 
see it.” 

Such is the Sahaptin story of creation. They 
point out a perfectly round mound that lies near 
Kamiah as the heart of the monster Iltwewetsix. 
I have seen it, as you may, too, should you ever 
visit the country. 

There are several versions of this story, but the 
foregoing is the one told me by Charley Adams 
as nearly as it can be rendered into English. 


\ 


Life in the Southern Appalachians 


CCOUNTS of life in the Southern Appa- 
lachian Mountains—including portions of 
Eastern Kentucky and Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia and West Virginia—often appear in Forest 
AND STREAM, yet about these mountains and the 
people who inhabit them we know but little. 
Here is a large area surrounded by a territory 


which is rich, productive and highly civilized, © 


“where the people are still living the frontier 
life of the backwoods; where the civilization is 
that of the eighteenth century; where the people 
speak the English of Shakespeare’s time; where 
the large majority of the inhabitants have never 
seen a steamboat or a railroad; where money is 
as scarce as in coijonial days, and all trade is 
barter.” 

Of this area and of these people Ellen Chur- 
chill Semple wrote some years ago in the Geo- 
graphical Journal, published in London. The 
article then attracted much attention. It has 
long been out of print and is now reissued as a 
part of a bulletin of the American Geographical 
Society. It ought to be read by all Americans, 
for it tells of conditions about which Americans 
ought to know, and of a people whose mode of 
life, with its hardships and its struggles, is not 
unlike that experienced by our own ancestors in 
pre-revolutionary times. 

This is a rough country where steep hills rise 
from 700 to 1,200 feet above the gorges which 
hold the streams. There is no level land and 
the stream beds and the road beds are often the 
same. In summer, wagons can be driven along 
the half dried beds of the streams, but in winter 
and in spring, trails cut through the forests of 
the hillsides are the only means of communica- 
tion. In most places transportation is by horse- 
back. At almost every cabin is found a black- 
smith’s forge under an open shed or in an out- 
house. Every mountaineer is his own blacksmith 
and does his work well. Men and women alike 
are at home in the saddle. 

Obviously such means of getting about tend to 
limit intercourse, and each mountaineer is con- 
fined to his own locality and inhabits a world 
with a radius of only a very few miles. “There 
are many men in these mountains who have never 
seen a town, or even the poor village that con- 
stitutes their county seat. Those who have ob- 
tained a glimpse of civilization have gone down 
the headwaters of the stream on lumber rafts, 
or have been sent to the State penitentiary at 
Frankfort for illicit distilling or feud murder. 
The women, however, cannot enjoy either of 
these privileges. They are almost as rooted as 
the frees. We met one woman who, during the 
twelve years of her married life, had lived only 
ten miles across the mountain from her old 
home, but had never in this time been back home 
to visit her mother and father. Another back in 
Perry county told us she had never been further 
from home than Hazard, the county seat, which 
was only six miles distant. Another had never 
been to the postoffice, four miles away, and an- 
other had never seen the ford of the Rockcastle 
River, only two miles from home and marked, 
moreover, by the country store of the district.” 

As a result of this confinement to a locality 
comes an absence of social life and the close 
intermarriage of families in a district. An old 


judge in Breathitt county told the author that 
in the district school nearby there were ninety- 
six children, all but five of whom were related 
to himself or his wife. This extensive inter- 
marriage strengthens the clan instinct, and to 
some extent explains the strength of the feuds 
which rage here from time to time. 

In these mountains and in these isolated com- 
munities we find the purest Anglo-Saxon stock 
in all the United States. Direct descendents of 
the early Virginia and North Carolina immi- 
grants they “bear about them in their speech and 
ideas the marks of their ancestry as plainly as 


if they had disembarked from their eighteenth | 


century vessel but yesterday. The stock is chief- 
ly English and Scotch-Irish, which is largely 
Teutonic in origin.’ 

There is scarcely a trace of foreign blood, 
though rarely a French name is met with, point- 
ing to a strain of Huguenot blood from over the 
mountains in North Carolina, or German names 
from those who came down from the Pennsy!l- 
vania Dutch settlements generations ago. But 
there has been no invasion of foreign immi- 
grants such as of late years has over-run the 
United States at large. 

If the country is free from foreigners it is 
also free from negroes. Since the mountains 
having no plantations had no use for slaves, 
negroes never have been in this region and are 
not there now. As a result of this when the 
Civil War broke out between the North and the 
South, this mountain region declared for the 
Union, and its men fought for their flag and 
did good service. 

These people are not sturdy. and healthy. The 
women work hard, the men drink heavily of 
moonshine whiskey which contains 20 per cent. 
more alcohol than standard liquor. They begin 
drinking as boys and it has its effect on them. 
The people look ill-nourished, for their food is 
not of the best. 

Their houses are of logs, sometimes squared, 
or often left with the bark on, and are chinked 
with clay. The roofs are of shakes riven from 
short logs, the chimneys of stone laid up ih clay 
or sometimes merely of sticks daubed with clay. 
The furniture of these houses is for the most 
part of home manufacture. The beds are of 
plain wood, roped across and on the ropes rests 
the corn husk mattress. Sheets and blankets are 
woven by’ the house wife. Only an occasional 
stove, knives, or in some cases an oil lamp tell 
of the outside world. In many cases about the 
houses are little patches of flowers and behind 
the house a vegetable garden. Near this is a 
little patch of tobacco raised for home consump- 
tion. ‘Store sugar is unknown, but honey and 
sorghum molasses take its place and are used in 
sweetening coffee. Maple sugar, while made in 
some abundance, is used only as a sweet meat. 

The land is occupied in holding of from 100 
to 320 acres and often by squatter title. The 
chief products of the country are corn and some 
oats. Not a few sheep are owned, but much of 
their wool is made into clothing for the owner's 
family, and for the surplus he has little or n° 
market. Some cattle are raised for home con- 
sumption and some razor-back hogs. 

The mountaineers, being far from large con 
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munities and of independent spirit, are largely 
a law unto themselves. They make moonshine 
whisky and the greater the effort made by the 
Government to destroy these stills, the more 
earnest the resolvé of the mountaineers to de- 
fend what they believe to be their rights. 
Though great tracts of splendid timber owned 
by people outside of the State grow on the Ken- 
tucky Mountains, the mountaineers cut it with- 


‘ out any regard to who owns the land, roll the 


logs down the hills to the banks of the streams 
and wait till a rise supplies water enough to 
move them. Often it takes this timber a long 
time to get down to a stream large enough to 
float it, and often it never gets there, but rots 
on the bank. 

The condition of his life makes each moun- 
taineer a handy man—able to do many things. 
He may make the shoes for himself and his 
family, shoe his horses, mend his plough and 
grind his flour, while the women spin and weave 
as did the backwoods women of two hundred 
years ago. 

“Here is reproduced the independence of the 
pioneer home. Spinning and weaving survive as 
an industry of the women. In some few locali- 
ties one can still see the flax in every stage from 
the green growth in the field to the finished 
homespun in 100-yard pieces, or again one sees 
a cotton patch in the garden, a simple primitive 
gin of home invention for separating the fiber, 
and understands the origin of the cotton thread 
in the linsey woolsey cloth of domestic manu- 
facture which furnishes the dresses for women 
and children. Cotton and flax spinning, however, 
have died out greatly during the past few years, 
since the introduction of cheap cotton goods into 
the mountain districts. Spinning of woolen yarn 
for stockings is still universal, with the concomi- 
tant arts of carding and dyeing, while the weav- 
ing of linsey woolsey for clothes or blankets is 
an accomplishment of almost every mountain 
woman. One native housewife showed us her 
store of blankets woven by her mother and her- 
self. They were made in intricate plaids of 
original design and combination of colors? and 
the owner told us she worked without a pattern 
and without counting the threads, trusting to her 
eye for accuracy. Many of the dyes, too, she 
made herself from certain trees, though a few 
she bought at the country store. The home 
woven counterpanes are very. interesting, because 
the designs for these have been handed down 
from generation to generation, and are the same 
that the Pilgrim fathers brought over to New 
England. 

“But the mountain woman puts forth her best 
taste and greatest energy in making quilts. In 
raveling through this section one looks out for 
some expression of the esthetic feeling as one 
finds it in the wood carving of the Alps and 
Scandinavian Mountains, the metal work of the 
Caucasus, the Cashmere shawls of the Hima- 
layas, and the beautiful blankets of the Chilcat 
indians. Gradually it is borne in upon him that 
quilt making amounts to a passion among the 
women of the Kentucky Mountains; that it does 
not merely answer a physical need, but is a mode 
of expression for their artistic sense; and there 
is something pathetic in the thought. They buy 
the calico for the purpose, and make their patch-~ 
work in very intricate designs, apparently getting 
their hints from their own flower gardens; at 
any rate, the colors in certain common garden 


flowers were reproduced in some quilts we saw, 
and the effect was daring but artistic. Quilt 
making fills the long leisure hours of the winter, 
and the result shows on the open shelves or cup- 
board which occupies a corner in every house.” 

Women and children earn money by gathering 
ginseng and other plants which are bartered at 
the stores. 

We hear of the mountaineers of Eastern Ken- 
tucky chiefly as engaged in the prosecution of 
feuds, which are long kept up and may descend 
from father to son. To murder committed under 
feud conditions no disgrace is attached, and 
these feuds often arise from the most trifling 
differences. “A gate left open and trespassing 
cattle, the shooting of a dog, political rivalry, or 
a difficulty over a boundary fence may start the 
trouble. The first shooting is sometimes done 
in the madness of moonshine intoxication. These 
mountaineers are men who hold life as light as 
a laugh and to such anything is sufficient provo- 
cation to shoot; so the first blood is easily shed. 
The feud once started, a long and bloody war 
ensues, often for several years, in which way- 
laying, shooting from ambush and arson are 
regular features.” 

If crimes against the person are common, those 
against property are rare. Horse stealing is con- 
sidered one of the worst of crimes, the stealing 
of logs out of a stream is perhaps the next. 
Property is sacred, as it is likely to be in primi- 
tive communities. 

As might be expected, these people though of 
good intelligence, are deplorably illiterate. Of 
the women over twenty-five years old and men 
over forty, 80 per cent. can neither read nor 
write. This matter is now being bettered. The 
increase of population has been followed by the 
establishment of more district schools, and so 
more children are brought within reach of the 
school house. School lasts for five months, from 
Aug. 1 to Christmas, and the number of pupils 
at a school may range from fifty to one hundred, 
of varying ages from six to twenty, all in charge 
of a single teacher. 

Even this five months of schooling is broken 
up by various interruptions, and it can be said 
of it only that it is better now than the teaching 
has been in the past. Of the teachers who con- 
duct these schools many are pitiably ignorant, 
for their opportunities have been wholly lacking. 
At a meeting of the Teachers’ Institute in one 
of the mountain counties it appeared that: of 
fifty-six public school teachers present only one 
in eight knew the Lord’s prayer, while a ma- 
jority of them did not know what it was; nor 
where it came’ from. Such education as these 
teachers have is confined to what they have 
learned at the district school and to a few 
months’ training at the so-callea Normal School 
of the county seat. Those who have the force 
to leave their homes and to seek learning in the 
lower lands work with great industry and energy, 
and this with their usually vigorous minds carries 
them a long way. 

It has been said that the life of the Kentucky 
mountaineer bears the stamp of the eighteenth 
century. “His cabin home is rich in the local 
color of an age long past. The spinning wheel 
for flax and wool, the bulky loom in the shed 
room outside, the quaint coverlets on the beds 
within, the noon mark on the door, and, more 
than all, the speech of the people, show how the 
current of time has swept by and left them in 








an eddy. The English they speak is that of the 


Elizabethan Age. They say ‘buss’ for kiss, 
‘gorm’ for muss, ‘pack’ for carry and ‘poke’ for 
a small bag. Strong past tenses and perfect par- 
ticiples like ‘holp’ and ‘holpen’ and the syllabic 
plural of words ending in st, like ‘beasties,’ are 
constantly heard. The Saxon pronoun ‘hit’ sur- 
vives not only in the upland regions of Ken- 
tucky, but also in the Virginias, Carolinas aud 
Tennessee.” 

Not only the speech of a past century, but 
many customs of a similar kind survive here. 
When two horsemen or wagons meet on a road, 
the “rule of the road” is that of England, not 
of the United States; in other words, each wagon 
turns to the left. A very remarkable case of 
such survival of ancient customs was discovered 
in 1878 by the late Prof. N. S. Shaler, of Har- 
vard, on the borders of Virginia and Kentucky. 
Here in a secluded valley he found men hunt- 
ing squirrels and rabbits with old English short 
bows. “These were not the contrivance of boys, 
nor of ‘to-day, but were made, strung and the 
arrows hefted, in the ancient manner. The men, 
some of them old, were’ admirably skilled in 
their use. They assured me that, like their 
fathers before them, they had ever used the bow 
and arrow for small game, reserving the costly 
ammunition of the rifle for deer and bear.” 

If these people have thus preserved a multi- 
tude of customs centuries old, if they weave 
their own clothes, use hand mills to grind their 
grain and the bows and arrows of their fore- 
fathers to kill small game, they have in some 
respects fallen behind the customs practiced by 
their ancéstors who first occupied the region. 
They have lost whatever knowledge those an- 
cestors had of printed books. These they could 


not carry in their journey across the mountains, 


and the literature which they brought with them 
lives only in the memory of the people. This 
still exists in the old English ballad poetry which 
has been handed down from lip to lip through 
generations, scarcely changing its form. 

As we read of these people in this beginning of 
the twentieth century, and of their ways almost 
unchanged, from the life of two hundred years 
ago, we are reminded constantly that the mind 
of man is always the same. We see that these 
mountain people, whose blood is perhaps the 
purest Anglo-Saxon of any people living in 
America, are animated by the same motives and 
practice many of the same customs that char- 
acterized ‘the wild Indians of the plains half a 
century ago. 

Living by themselves as they do, cut off from 
their fellowmen and wholly ignorant of the ways 
of the outside world, these mountain people have 
many failings and weaknesses. They are sensi- 
tive, suspicious of strangers, self-willed, lawless, 
and their code of morals, in certain respects, is 
low, yet if they have these primitive failings they 
possess also primitive virtues. They are proud, 
independent, self-respecting and beyond all ques- 
tion brave and kindly. They are most hospitable, 
welcoming and doing everything in their power 
for the trusted guest, whose rare visits bring 
them news and information from the outer world 
and furnish them subjects for conversation long 
after the traveler has gone on his way. 





The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 










































































































































Birds of Algonquin Park. 


THE list given below enumerates the birds 
observed at Algonquin Park, Ontario, during 
three visits there, June 5 to 19, 1908; June 2 to 
19, 1909; and June 2 to 19, 1910. So far as known 
this is the only list of birds of Algonquin Park 
ever printed which covers the whole park. The 
observations reported in Macoun’s Catalogue of 
Canadian Birds have been made chiefly about 
Cache Lake, the headquarters of the Park. The 
region is one of somewhat unusual interest be- 


cause of its varied character. 
Horned grebe ............. Not common, 
SOMES sare csh icy cnececveceses Abundant. Nests frequently on 


small jutting rocks in open 
water; one nest found was 
only 6 inches from water's 


edge and 1 inch above water 
level. 

American herring gull..... Abundant. Nests usually on 
rocky islands. 

Black duck ........cccsseee Common. 

Great blue heron........... Common, 

Spotted sandpiper ........ Very common. . : 

Canadian ruffed grouse.... Common. Especially in S. E. 
part of park. 

Canada grouse ’..........- Not common, Extremely tame. 


Allowed approach on three 

ocasions to within 2 yards or 

so; seemed stupid (?). 
American sparrow hawk... Uncommon. ‘ 


Broad-winged hawk ....... Common. | 

Osprey .......cccccccescoece Common in S. E, part of park. 

Great horned owl ........- Common in N, part of park. 

Barred owl ......cccceseees rn Frequently calls by 

ay. 

Kingfisher .......cccscceess Common. ; 

Hairy wooodpecker ....... Common. One pair had young 

: June 3, 1910. 

Downy woodpecker ......-. Uncommon. 

Arctic 3-toed woodpecker... Uncommon. 

Yellow-bellied sapsucker... Common. 

Pileated woodpecker ...... Not common. 

Northern flicker .......... Abundant, 

Night hawk ...<..ccccccecs Locally common. 

Whippoorwill ..........++- Abundant in S.E. part of park. 

BETES a Setanies¥s 0p sccaewle es Common. 

Hummingbird(ruby-throat) Common. 

PRRIEDE- oo scssscewsvoscsnee One observed 1909 in N.E. part 
of park, 

aed canaccccceseces snes Abundant. Many nests  ob- 


served on stumps out in flood 
wood, 2 to 5 feet above water. 
Olive-sided flycatcher ..... Quite common. Call heard 
everywhere from tip of tall 










spruces, 
Wood pewee ........eeeeee Common, 
Chebec ..... .. Common. 
Bluejay ... .. Abundant, . 
Canada jay . .. Abundant. Not infrequently in 


company with bluejay. 
Quite uncommon. 
Abundant in swamps. 
Abundant. 









American crow ... 
Redwing blackbird 
Bronzed grackle 





Purple finch ......... Abundant. 

American goldfinch Common. | : 

Vesper sparrow ......+- ... Common in clearings. 
White-throated sparrow ... Abundant, : 

Chipping sparrow ...... ... Common in clearings, 

TRMOS Gh ben'ccbesaees .. Not common. 

Song sparrow ..........06+ Abundant. You are sure to 


find a pair nesting on every 
small island or camping site, 
Swamp sparrow ........... Abundant in marshes, 


Scarlet tanager ...........+ Common. | 

Barn swallow ..........00. Common in lumber camps 
(permanent ones). 

Trée swallow ....c0s.ceee Abundant, 

Cedar waxwing .........+- Common. 

Red-eyed vireo ........e00+ Abundant. 

Black and white warbler.. Fairly common. 

Nashville warbler ......... bundant in  second-growth; 


low ground. 
Black-throated blue warbler ony common. 


Myrtle warbler, ........... ommon, Often nests on small 
islands, 

Magnolia warbler ......... Not so common. 

Chestnut-sided warbler ...Common in second-growth; 
low ground. 

Blackburnian warbler...... Quite common. 


Black-throated . green war- ! 
eee ae teehee keke eee Ouite common. 


bler 
Oven Dire. cc caphscscsies .. Abundant in hardwood; sel- 
dom found in pine or spruce; 
seems to prefer maple ridges. 


Water thrush ............. Quite common, 
Parula warbler .........+-+ Quite common, 
Mourning warbler ........ Not common, 


N. yellow throat .......... Fairly. common. 

Canadian warbler ......«.. Abundant, 

American redstart ......... Abundant. 

UML cv cyan dh kbs geellaes Rare. Only one observed. 


Brown thrasher ........... Rare. Only three observed, 


FROUSE WIC -066sectccccenas Common in clearings. 
Winter wren .....0- anseyate Quite common, 
N. Chickadee ....... eeeees Fairly common, 
Redbreasted nuthatch ..... Common. 
Veery ...... Pe eS ee oR ae 
part of park. 
Olive-backed thrush ...... Abundant. 
Hermit thrash: ..cvccsccces Common in §., E., and S.E. 
: part of park. 
Robin ...... padaicaneetionen Fairly common. Usually but 
‘ not always in open woods or 
clearings. 
FUOIT  oswcecisesecctvesas Uncommon. Three observed 


near or in clearings. 


Of the identification of the following birds I 
am reasonably, though not absolutely, certain: 


Woodthrtsh ...ccccccccesss Heard three times; did not see, 
Wroed-Auek c<cicccusecsececs Observed at distance in flight. 
Yellow-bellied and alder tly- 

CMCHEES os cccctatone +eeee» Do not feel safe in identifying 


or rather distinguishing them 
in the bush; am not sure of 
their songs. 

Savanna sparrow .......... Heard. 





NEST OF AMERICAN HERRING GULL AT LAKE 
LAVILILLE, JUNE 14. 


WOR eos oes cc 0S One of the mergansers is very 
common. I am fairly con- 
vinced it is the red-breasted 
rather than the American, 
but seldom saw the male, 
and then only at a distance, 

Duck ‘hawh . .cscscstoivess Probably. 

The following brief notes may interest some 
of your readers: 

Most of the warblers find their food only on 
birches, alders and maple. 

One “of the characteristics of the northern 
woodland birds in their summer home is their 
excessive shyness..as compared with their be- 
havior during migration. In migration perhaps 
numbers give courage. The Nashville warbler 
is especially alert and skillful in hiding. Though 
heard everywhere in second growth, singing with 
provoking frequency, you rarely see more than 
the flash of his wings. The mourning warbler is, 
by way of exception, quite bold. 

The typical songs of the park are those of 
the olive-backed thrush, the winter wren, the 
Nashville warbler, the white throat, the olive- 
sided fly-catcher, together with the barred owl’s 
hoot and the loon’s singular notes. 
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In the eastern part of the park you will not 
infrequently hear the hermit, the veery and the 
olive-back singing vespers together. 

The following birds were observed almost al- 
ways, and only in clearings: vesper sparrow, 
chippy, barn swallow, house wren. 

A golden eagle took wolf poison on one of 
the lakes in N. of park in winter of 1908-09; 
mounted now in superintendent’s office. 

Have not observed the long-billed marsh wren 
in any part of the park; whether too far north 
or reeds too late growing up, I do not know; 
other conditions seem favorable. 

On two occasions this spring the female 
ruffed grouse with young made its usual “at- 
tack” at us. : 

By June the young of the Canada jay are as 
large and apparently as robust as their parents, 
though of course still in their immature plum- 
age. 

One can do very little with the Algonquin 
birds without fairly strong glasses. I find Busch 
six-power binoculars sufficient, but at times 
would prefer the nine-power. You moreover 
have to rely a good deal on ear. The olive- 
backed thrush for instance, while heard every- 
where, may not be seen more than once or twice 
in a couple of weeks. I spent many a half hour 
in pursuit of the Nashville warbler’ before I saw 
him sufficiently well for identification. 

Joun M. Cooper. 


Birds in Minnesota. 


MINNETONKA, Minn., Oct. 1—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Perhaps the two most worthless vaga- 
bonds of the feathered kindred are the English 
sparrow and the crow. Undoubtedly there are 
those among your readers who profess sympathy 
for them, but I for one am against them. The 
sparrow kills off a few insects that come in his 
way, but the amount of this compared with his 
omnivorous feeding is small, indeed. 

Last spring a pair of sparrows appropriated 
my bird box reserved for the wrens, built their 
nest, laid the eggs and settled down. I re- 
frained from breaking up the nest, believing 
that they would be out before the wrens arrived. 
They hatched the brood, but left them to die. 
I tore out the nest, but in two days they were 
back constructing another. I took that out just 
in time to receive the wrens. The sparrows 
harassed the wrens for a time and then started 
to build another nest on top of another bird box. 
This I also tore down; and when they began an 
other on the same box, I shot both of them. 

What is in nine cases out of ten laid to the 
hawk is the work of the crow, but people hav: 
not eyes to see with; they are not observan'! 
Because a hawk circles through the air, do no! 
think he is going to carry away your hen, bt! 
watch the crow winging over the hills. 

The sleek red squirrels are here in abundance 
and I have made friends with them. At first 
they were shy and very inquisitive and I threw 
nuts to them from a distance. One day as | 
was writing a little chap came through a hole 
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in the netting, and finally he hopped from a chair 
to the table directly in front of me, helped him- 
self to the largest nut on the dish and fled. The 
next time he appeared I held a nut in my hand 
and he relieved me of the lure, scurried up the 
rustic seat and sat nibbling at the nut and turn- 
ing it around and around. The next time the 
squirrel raced down the table and mounted to 
the top of my head with one leap, perched on 
my shoulder and hunted for nuts in my pocket. 


He tamed fast, for he was young and the ani- - 


mas are never molested in the woods on the 
island. In the morning he is almost certain to 
awake me, ,coming in at the tent opening and 
barking garrulously from his perch at the foot 
of the bed. 

A Frenchman of my acquaintance who a year 
ago was in Belgium brought back with him a 
package of beans which he assured us were 
picked at the Chateau Carlos. He wanted to 
get seed from them and straightaway spaded up 
a patch of ground and planted them. When the 
beans broke ground the rabbits began operations. 

Early in the summer a number of cranes and 
herons began nesting on Crane and Dunlop isl- 
ands, and bird lovers of the Northwest came 
here to study their habits and take photographs 
of them and their nests. 

Ropert Pace LINcOLN. 





More Forest Fires. 


ANOTHER terrible forest fire is raging along the 
international boundary between Northern Min- 
nesota and Ontario. Fierce winds carried the 
fires along from place to place at more than 
railroad speed. Several towns have’ been de- 
stroyed and many people have lost their lives. 
It is feared that the death list may run up to 
one hundred, men, women and children. 

Domestic animals turned loose by their owners 
to shift for themselves fled from the fires, some 
of them plunging into Rainy River and swim- 
ming across to unburned territory. It is re- 
ported that in a number of cases there. were 
seen, mingled with cattle that were in flight, 
deer, moose, caribou, bears and wolves. 

The terrible effects of this fire and those that 
during the summer ravaged the Rocky Moun- 
tains must surely have an effect in arousing the 
public to the importance of giving to forest pro- 
tection an attention that it has never yet had. 





Force of Habit. 


Tue latter part of the following dog story, 
vhich comes from Wootton Warwen, may be 
‘aken cum grano salis, if desired: A wire-haired 
terrier was out rabbiting with his master and 
riends in Christmas week. A rabbit ran near 

disused well, dry, 90 feet in depth, carelessly 
overed with an old gate and thorns. The dog 
‘1 its pursuit after the rabbit fell into the well. 
\ Mr. Joseph Yarwood (for his name is worth 
ecording) volunteered to save the dog. 
‘adders were procured and securely fastened 
‘together, and Mr. Yarwood descended. His 
candle, owing to foul air, was extinguished; he 
iit it again. Lower down the air was purer. 
‘le secured the dog and brought him safely to 
the surface. Doggie at once picked up the 
scent of the rabbit, and followed in pursuit of 
the scent none the worse for his five hours’ 
incarceration—it took that to prepare and get 
the ladders, etc. 
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The Maori Hen. 


(Ocydromus.) 

{From the offreial report of Richard Henry, caretaker of 
Resolution Island, to the Government of New Zealand.] 
‘Amonc the many extraordinary forms of life 

found in New Zealand, one of the oddest is a 

rail known as the weka, woodhen or maori hen. 

It is peculiar to that region and is singular in its 

makeup, physical and mental. 

It will be remembered that the introduction 
into New Zealand of various predaceous animals 
has resulted, in many localities in the extermina- 
tion of such extraordinary flightless birds as 
the kiwi or apteryx, the -kakapo or ground owl 
and the maori hen. Since predaceous mammals 
were absent from New Zealand until after its 
discovery by the whites, many of its birds appear 
to have lost the power of flight and to have 
learned to escape from their enemies either by 
their swiftness of foot or by nocturnal habits 
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which conceal them from enemies which seek 
their food by day. 

Some years ago the threatened extinction of 
some ef these flightless forms led the New Zea- 
land Government to set aside one or more small 
islands off the coast as reservations where these 
endangered forms-might be preserved. On the 
reservation as known as Resolution Island, Rich- 
ard Henry was stationed as care taker and he 
has reported to the Provincial Government many 
interesting observations on these flightless birds, 
some of which have from time to time been 
printed in Forest AND STREAM, His remarks on 
the maori hen are interesting and odd: ~ 





We have cleared most of the little peninsula 
on which our house stands, and now it is a 
favorite place for the woodhens, but they do 
not like each other’s company, and there are 
seldom more than two to be seen at once, though 
there are half a G4ozen occasional visitors. They 
often treat us to some spirited races across the 
open, and are no ‘mean runners when assisted 
by their wings, but all seem to be so well 
matched that they- generally run dead heats. If 
there happens to be one a little slow, it is sure 
to be minus its tail, which is not of much ac- 
count anyway, yet they seem to think a great 
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deal of. it, for the pulling of a feather is sure 
to bring on a fight, very fierce at first, but quickly 
dying away into threatening attitudes and vari- 
ous grunts which may represent bad language. 
The championship appears to be awarded more 
for courage. than muscle, beeause the smallest 
her, when she was thinking of nesting, would 
hunt away all the others, both males and fe- 
males, except her mate, with whom she was gen- 


erally friendly, but not always so. Those were. 


the only pair here mated throughout the winter, 
and the only pair that would sing in concert. 
The male is our pet, and we call him “Chicken.” 

Out of all the others we hardly heard a chir- 









rup until about the 16th of July, when several - 


of the old widows became quite musical all at 
once and vied with each other in calling the 
loudest and the fastest. Then, to our surprise, 
we heard by the lower note and slower tune of 
one that it was a male. This one came to our 
place in a most disreputable rig-out of half- 
moulted feathers, so I called it “Scrag.” It was 
a weakly, poor thing, and one of the hens used 
to thrash it and hunt it away. That is why I 
thought it a widow, though it had the stronger 
beak and legs of a male. However, I gave it a 
few good dinners of boiled fish, and it soon 
plucked up courage and learned to know the 
rattle of the lid on the dog’s pot, and would 
come up carefully for a share. The dog seemed 
to notice that they only took little bits and he 
soon disregarded them, so that now when I 
spread out fish on a stone it is common to see 
a weka on one side and a dog on the other and 
both quite contented. 

With better times and a grand new coat, Scrag 
actually captivated the hen that used to hunt 
him about so contemptuously. Then he started 
a series of fights with Chicken, and kept them 
up for several days, until both had lost nearly 
all the pretty feathers on their heads, and 
Chicken was obliged to give up part of his do- 
main, retaining the house and Sandy Bay, while 
Scrag has Boatshed Beach. The boundary is a 
bunch of fallen timber, and they keep it fairly 
well, only Scrag is tempted up to the house 
sometimes for scraps, when he knows he is 
poaching, and will run with whatever he gets 
and eat it on his own ground. Chicken often 
hunts hitn to the boundary, but Scrag will not 
run a yard past it, so that they often have a fight 
down there, but nothing very serious. They 
jump up and kick like common fowl, but the 
claws are very weak, and can have no effect 
on such tough hides as theirs, and their wings 
are soft and fluffy, and only useful to hide their 
heads when down at the end of.a round. The 
beak is the weapon, and the head the only place 
they aim at, so that there is a lot of shaping 
and fencing for very little bloodshed; in fact, 
their whole aim appears to be to disfigure each 
other by plucking the feathers that contribute 
most to personal appearances. At all events that 
is the result of their battles. If Chicken was 
fighting for a mate now, he would have no 
chance at all, for he looks so scrubby about the 
head that no self-respecting maori hen would 
look at him. The hens seem to have the same 
object in view when they fight, and it is equally 
effective. There was a pretty little hen here 
until she got her head plucked and lost all her 
good looks, and now she is always calling: for 
a mate, but apparently cannot find one. This is 

(Continued on page 631.) 
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Woodcock and Weodland. 


ErcHT o'clock the morning of Oct. 19, and not 
a cloud in the soft Indian summer sky. A gen- 
tle westerly breeze, just strong enough to carry 
scent well, faintly rustled the fading leaves of 
the little oak by the kitchen door, bringing with 
it that indescribable spicy odor of withered 
grasses, of moist dead leaves, of orchards and 
wide fields of browning stubble. A_ stronger 
puff of air stirring through the branches loosened 
a golden shower from the maples, and then, as 
if satisfied with its work, died away to nothing- 
ness in an open space where the white frost of 
the preceding night had already disappeared in 
the warming sunlight. In the nearby woods a 
party of bluejays was hunting acorns, and their 
subdued, conversational chatterings and flute-like 
calls sounded pleasantly in the morning quiet. 

Old Di knew very well what was coming. As 
I neared the kennel he sat stiffly erect before its 
door, only his quivering muscles and half-sup- 
pressed whines telling of the excitement aroused 
by the sight of those grimy canvas trousers 
tucked into the tops of the thorn-scarred boots. 
But when he had bolted his breakfast of dry 
bread and oatmeal, and saw me pick up the 
twelve, then indeed the cup of joy overflowed. 
No need to question whether he was ready— 
those frantic yelps and short, twisting dashes 
here and there were answer enough. And so, 
with a substantial lunch stowed away in my 
coat, we headed across lots for the first bit of 
cover half a mile away. 

At the edge of a dense growth of chestnut, 
white birch and bayberry that clothed a sunny 
hillside, Di halted for me to catch‘ up, then slip- 
ped cautiously into the brush. As I walked 
along the path that traversed the thicket I could 
trace the dog’s movements by the rustling of the 
dead leaves as he worked out the ground with a 
wisdom born of long experience. Presently 
these sounds ceased in a little patch of chestnut 
sprouts hidden from sight by some stubby cedars. 

“What is it, boy?” Silence. pare 

“Something doing there, all right,” I thought, 
and made a quiet detour around the cedars. 
There he was in the midst of the sprouts, stif- 
fened into one of his characteristic, crouching 
points that spelled woodcock. As I approached, 
the bird sprang from almost under the dog’s 
nose and whisked straight up to clear the sap- 
lings. How familiar seemed that swift upward 
dash, and what a beautiful mingling of rich 
browns, yellows and buffs there was in the mot- 
tled feathers as Di brought him to me. No 
weakly summer bird was this, but a full-fledged, 
strong-winged cock, fit subject for any man’s 
attention. 

At the foot of the hill, just on the border of 
a swampy wood, the dog made game again, but 
the bird must have left before we arrived, for 
a careful search was barren of results. Once I 
thought we had him, when Di stiffened beside a 
brushy ditch, but the momentary halt was caused 
only by some fresh chalkings and borings in the 
moist earth. 





A narrow dirt road led through the swamp to 
the raiiway, and after crossing the tracks we 
came to a long strip of white birch saplings. 
Through the middle of this cover a tiny stream 
made its way, and many a woddcock has met 
his end along that rich margin in the days before 
summer shooting was wisely struck from the 
list of legitimate sports. Autumn birds, how- 
ever, are to be sought on the drier ground on 
either side of the brook, so thither we went. 
Working from end to end of the thicket on the 
left side no birds were found, but midway of 
the return trip along the other side the dog 
whirled into a solid point in the middle of a 
little clearing. What a picture. The curling 
yellow leaves carpeting the dry ground, the mel- 
low sunlight, the graceful white trunks and in- 
terlacing twigs of the birches all about, and in 
the center that “best of all dogs’—tense, motion- 
less, his grand head partly turned to catch the 
magic scent. For a moment I hated to spoil the 
scene, so typical was it of the best there is in 
upland sport. But I was not quite prepared for 
what happened when I advanced to flush, for 
two birds instead of one darted upward with 
twittering wings. One of them may be going 
yet, but the other collapsed in a swirl of cut 
twigs and downy feathers that looked’ mighty 
good to me. 

Lunch time found us beside a trout stream 
that had yielded many a pleasant hour’s sport 
in April days, and when Di had gulped down 
his share of the sandwiches, he curled up in a 
sunny spot while I smoked a lazy pipe. Two 
more birds had been gathered in during the 
morning, making four in all, and as plenty of 
good ground yet remained to be hunted, I was 
more than contented. 

While we rested there arrived an irate farmer, 
evidently somewhat the worse for wear by rea- 
son of too close connection with a bottle. “That 
you shootin’ over there on the hill a while ago?” 
he roared. “Well, didn’t you see them signs? 
I ain’t a-goin’ to have no .’ Here his 
language became unprintable. Now there were 
no signs in that particular place, as I very well 
knew, and this fact I communicated to the 
farmer, adding that I was quite willing to de- 
part in peace if he objected to a trifle of shoot- 
ing. Things looked squally for a while, but the 
man proved to be about two-thirds bluff and 
one-third bad whiskey, so he simply stayed 
around and swore until I left. 

The incident was subsequently mentioned to a 
friend. “What sort of a looking fellow was 
he?” he asked. “Short and heavy with a moth- 
eaten brown mustache?” ‘Yes, I know him, and 
he doesn’t own that land any more than you do. 
Every time he gets drunk he goes on the ram- 
page, and his specialty is chasing hunters. The 
real owner of the land lives on the other side 
of the valley, and doesn’t object to shooting on 
any of his ground.” 

It was quite a long tramp across the fields to 
the next promising cover. On the way Di pointed 
a covey of quail close by a weed-choked fence, 
hut the season for them was not open, and they 











buzzed away in safety, a proceeding that seemed 
to puzzle the dog not a little. 

Finally, about 3 o'clock, a long, grassy ridge 
was reached on the further side of which the 
thickets of alder, maple and chestnut formed 
rare good cover for fall birds. In the first 
thicket the dog pointed, but the bird rose wild 
and the light load did not touch him. He 
pitched close beside a stump fence—where the 
brush was almost impenetrable, and there Di 
pinned him again. I could just see the dog’s 
tail through an opening between the stumps, but 
the cover was so dense that I hesitated to at- 
tempt making the flush from where I was. The 
top of the fence promised a vantage point, how- 
ever, though it proved a rather shaky place to 
stand. The bird was evidently near the middle 
of a group of small maples overgrown with wild 
grape vines about ten yards away. At the edge 
of the maples the dog crouched a'most on his 
belly, checked in the very act of crawling under 
a fallen trunk. And there was I on the fence, 
unwilling to throw. in a stick or shout to start 
the bird for fear of causing Di to break his 
point, and almost equally unwilling to sacrifice 
the chance of a fairly clear shot by descending 
to the brush. 

Obviously our relative positions could not in- 
definitely remain unchanged, and as the wood- 
cock did not appear to care about moving, I did. 
That bird must have used up all his wildness at 
the first flush, for this time he waited until I 
had wormed my way to within a yard of the dog 
before he jumped; then he went as only a prime 
autumn woodcock can. The twigs and leaves 
made it impossible to see the result of the shot, 
but Di hustled forward to investigate. I could 
hear his pattering footsteps growing fainter and 
fainter. Then the sound became louder again 
and headed straight for me, pretty good indica- 
tion that the search had met with success. Such 
indeed proved to be the case, for one stray 
pellet had struck the bird’s head, dropping him 
as effectiveiy as a dozen could have done. 

Thus, with varying success, we hunted thicket 
and open woods, hillside and swale, until, just 
at sunset, the railway tracks were reached once 
more. Seven birds were stowed away in the 
coat, and their weight felt very satisfactory dur- 
ing the homeward tramp along the ties with the 
old dog walking soberly at heel and the evening 
chill settling down over all. 

Rospert S. LEMMON. 


Death of Mrs. Bruff. 


Tue many friends of William J. Bruff, of the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Company, and of the 
M. Hartley Company of this city, will feel 
deep sympathy for him in his present great sot 
row—the death of his wife. Mrs. Edith Mar; 
Bruff died on Thursday at her home, 60 Pierre 
pont street, Brooklyn. She was a woman 0’ 
high cultivation and devoted to good works. She 
was especially interested in the work of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
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Hunting with Uncle Hi. 


A series of letters written to relatives by a sportsman 
sees at a camp on the Grasse River in the North 
oods. 


VI.—PROGRESSIVE BEAR STEW. 


Before I came into the woods my appetite 
was the most inconsequential thing about me as 
you will recall, and that makes it appear very 
bad, for I was a skeleton physically, and the 
gray matter in my head had unquestionably 
turned to a sombre brown. Once a slab of bacon 
would give me the shivers and the sight of a 
piece of salt pork would cause a revolution with- 
in me. But there has come a change in my 
physical being and appetite. One morning I 
awoke to inhale with pleasure the aromatic flavor 
of frying bacon, and it tickled my rejuvenated 
palate. A little later it occurred to me that a 
chunk of salt pork, as a gastronomic tidbit, was 
superb. But it was not until I had absorbed 
generous portions of Uncle Hi’s bear stew that 
I was assured of a new lease of life. 

This bear stew is the old man’s especial and 
ultimate triumph as a culinary invention. It is 
a progressive stew, appealing to sensitive nostrils 
and jaded appetites of yesterday, to-day, to- 
morrow and the day after. Neither time nor age 
neutralizes its pristine strength and loveliness. 
And the only reason why it did not go on and 
on forever was the fact that we ate it. 

Uncle Hi left us to our own devices. that 
memorable day, taking his gun and pack basket 
with him. In the early afternoon he returned 
and told us that he had run on to a yearling 
bear on a beech flat and killed it. He had the 
meat and hide in his basket. 

“To-morrow,” said Uncle Hi, as he tacked 
the hide on the end of the cabin, “I’ll make ye 
a bear stew that’ll make ye rise up and roar for 
more.” When we awoke next morning we could 
hear Uncle Hi working outside the cabin door, 
while coffee and biscuit and venison were on the 
stove. We found Uncle Hi with a large board 
on his lap and this was covered with cubes of 
bear meat, and he was cutting more of it. In 
pans near at hand were potatoes, carrots and 
turnips, also cut into little squares. On another 
board was a mass of bruised sour dock (Rumex 
acetosella) or sour grass, as Uncle Hi called it, 
and still another board contained wintergreen 
leaves and a few cranberries picked from the 
swamp across the river. Having prepared all 
these ingredients to his satisfaction he filled a 
huge iron kettle two-thirds full of water and 
placed it on the stove. Then into the water he 
dropped bear meat, sour grass, wintergreen, cran- 
berries, potatoes, turnips and carrots. It ap- 
peared that there was enough of the mess in 
the kettle to serve twenty people, and there was. 

“Now that our supper is cookin’,” said Uncle 
Hi, “we'll eat breakfast.” 

Supper!’ we shouted, “Don’t we get any of 
the stew for breakfast?” 

‘Nothin’ but the scent,” said Uncle Hi. “This 
Stew has to cook at least eight hours to be real 
good to the taste. Jest hold yerselves and pre- 
Pare to go to bed happy for onct.” 

All day long Uncle Hi watched that simmer- 
ing stew with the greatest care, and we watched 
Uncle Hi. It did give off an appetizing odor, 
and we possessed ourselves in patience as best 
we could, until the evening shadows fell upon 
the woods. 

“Now,” said Uncle Hi, “let’s set the table. I’m 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


sorry you boys haven’t exercised more to-day 
and put an edge on yer appetites. Bear stew 
is not frequent, even in the woods, and when a 
man goes again’. it he should be fit and fine. 

The table was soon arranged with a big bowl 
beside each tin plate. Uncle Hi took a skimmer 
in his right hand and lifted the lid from the 
kettle with his left. Up rushed a pungent, spicy, 
meaty odor that was grateful to our nostrils, 
but the liquid in the kettle was greasy and thick- 
ly dotted with the remnants of the leaves that 
had been placed in the kettle early in the morn- 
ing. The latter Uncle Hi skimmed off and 
threw in the wood box. Not another ingredient 
retained tangible form. The meat, carrots, pota- 
toes, turnips, cranberries and the major portions 
of the leaves had been completely dissolved by 
the slow-cooking process, and nothing remained 
but greasy soup. Its odor was far superior to 
its general appearance, but we knew we must 
partake of it or forever offend its inventor, so 
our bowls were filled. I noted that Charlie’s 
face bore an expression of grim determination 
as he swallowed his first spoonful. It did not 
taste bad, but I was not so sure that it made an 
irresistible appeal to my palate. It was too 
greasy. However, we both emptied our bowls 
and congratulated Uncle Hi on his ability as a 
brewer of bear stew. Then he explained: 

“A stew, to be real good, should be toned by 
a dash of good wine. That’s the way they do 
it in the settlements, I’m told. I had no wine, 
so I used the wintergreen leaves, sour grass and 
cranberries. The oil and acid in these are even 
better than wine, but ye must be careful not to 
put in too much wintergreen, ’cause that will 
give it a sickish taste. Now, I’ve made enough 
of this stew to last two or three days. I'll just 
leave it in the kittle to cool. To-morrow morn- 
ing we'll warm it up again an’ have some more. 
Then we'll have more for dinner and supper. 
It'll git better as it grows older.” 

And that was the program we followed. I 
really grew to like it before it was entirely gone 
—I had to. I am beginning to believe that my 
appetite and stomach would not revolt even 
against a meal of raw dog. Charlie, however, 
cannot be induced to say more, except in Uncle 
Hi’s presence, than that “the stew wasn’t half 
bad.” 


VII—THE STORY OF THE HERMIT. 


The rough life of the camp, the long walks 
in the forest, the breathing of the pure air, the 
paddling of the canoe on the winding river, are 
beginning to have a beneficial effect on my shat- 
tered nerves. I notice an increase of good, hard 
flesh and already I have been forced to let out 
my belt. 

Early one morning Uncle Hi, who had watched 
my improvement with solicitous care, called to 
me: “Are you fit this morning, boy?” 

“Fit for a long tramp,” I replied. 

“Then, by jing, we'll go a-huntin’.” 

Breakfast over, we started. I knew it was 
to be an all day tramp, for Uncle Hi stowed 
skillet, teapot and grub inghis pack basket. We 
crossed the river on a log, mounted the rise on 
the far side and strode off to the north. The 
woods were beautiful in their autumn colors. 
There had been a-slight shower, followed by 
frost. The hardwood leaves color best under 
such conditions, and this clear morning they 
were of every hue. While some had fallen they 
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were sufficiently moist 
movements. But the fickle breeze changed from 
east to southeast, to south and back again. It 
was one of those days that are good for the 
hunter’s lungs, but trying to his temper. Deer 
signs were plenty, but only signs. Occasionally 
we would catch the flash of a whitetail, but not 
once did we see the body of a deer. We had 
traveled many miles when our appetites struck 
twelve. We were then on the northwest corner 
of Uncle Hi’s hunting ground, and at our feet 
Silver Brook stole away into the gloom of the 
alders and tamaracks to the east. 

“There ain’t much use in hunting to-day,” said 
Uncle Hi. “The wind is again’ us all the time. 
I guess we’ll drop down here and eat a snack.” 

While the old man was brewing his tea I 
wandered along the creek bank. I had gone but 
a short distance when, in a little hollow between 
two ridges, I came upon a dilapidated log hut. 
Its roof was caved in, the board door had fallen 
apart and the marks of porcupines were appar- 
ent on the window frame and inside the hovel. 
It was a lonesome, forbidding place. I heard 
Uncle Hi whistle and returned to the fire. I 
told him of the cabin and asked what he knew 
of it. He smiled as he replied: “That’s where 
Hermit Hinckley lived. He went away about 
ten year ago and never come back. He only 
lived there about four years. Strange man, he 
wuz.” 

“Tell me the story,” I said. 

“There ain’t much to tell. I had been out of 
the woods over summer gettin’ ready for my 
huntin’ and trappin’ trip in the winter. I come 
into the woods about the middle of August and 
two of my boys were with me to help tote the 
grub and other things. They stayed with me a 
couple of weeks and then I took ’em out to the 
‘road to Colton an’ sent ’em home. The day 
after they left I was over here along the brook 
prospectin’ for trappin’ places, when I run inter 
this cabin. It was spick and span new, but there 
was no one to home. I looked inside and saw 
that it had no floor, but the earth was beaten 
hard and it looked tidy. A bunk was in one 
corner, covered with blankets, and a shelf !¥eld 
’bout a dozen books. There was a board table, 
two chairs made of boxes, a lookin’ glass and a 
sheet iron stove. That was all. I wondered 
who my new neighbor wuz, an’ I waited to find 
out. I sat on-a box in front of the cabin for 
an hour and finally I saw a man comin’ through 
the woods. I saw that he wuz carefully follow- 
ing a new blazed trail that led off toward Burnt 
Bridge Pond. When he got close I stood up an’ 
said, ‘Howdy,’ an’ he said, ‘Glad to meet you, 
sir” but he looked flustered. 

“We soon got on visitin’ terms an’ he told 
me that his name was Hinckley, from Boston, 
an’ that he’d come here to live, bein’ tired of the 
world. He was a fine looking old fellow, but 
he had a sad look that kind o’ hit me hard an’ 
I didn’t ask him no more questions. He wuz 
afraid of bein’ lost, he said, an’ he had blazed a 
trail to the pond, and then took in about a mile 
square. In this space he said he was goin’ to 
hunt and depended on the blazed trees to keep 
him safe. I soon saw he wan’t used to the 
woods an’ I told him I lived about two mile 
from him on the river, an’ I would see him 
offen. Followin’ my trap lines I offen dropped 
in on him, an’ told him as much about the woods 
as I could. I gave him venison an’ sometimes L 
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took him to my cabin an’ we had a right so- 
ciable time. I even blazed a trail to my cabin 
for him so that he could go it alone, but he 
didn’t tackle it very offen durin’ the winter. He 
wuz a smart man an’ could talk fine. I used to 
like to listen to him, for he seemed to know 
about everything but the woods. 

“One day we got to talkin’—I think it was in 
the spring—an’ I spoke of going out with my 
furs. He looked sad, an’ before I left he up 
an’ told me about himself. He had a wife an’ 
darter back there in Boston. The girl was four- 
teen, he said. They’d lived happy, he a-makin’ 
a good livin’ for them in the law bizness. He 
said he gave them all he had of brains and 
strength, but that. wuzn’t enough for his wife, 
who wanted to mix with the society ‘folks. He 
didn’t, an’ couldn’t afford it, he said, and there 
they split. His wife kept on his trail so steady 
that, finally, bein’ desperit an’ unhappy he left 
for the woods to git where he could have peace 
o’ mind, he said. Ain’t it strange, boy, how a 
woman will do even when she knows a man is 
doin’ his level best for her and the child? Well, 
he said he hadn’t found peace of mind in the 
woods. He kept a-thinkin’ of that little girl and 
that made him think. of the mother in a softer 
way. Perhaps he’d done wrong, but he had 
‘severed the ties,’ he said, an’ must ‘try to ’cept 
the situation gracefully.’ I ast him if he loved 
the folks back home. ‘Love ’em?’ sez he; ‘love 
em? Uncle Hi, I love ’em with all my heart 
an’ soul.’ 

“Well, Hinckley lived here four years. He 
was growin’ older an’ grayer, an’ it wan’t age, 
boy. One afternoon I was putterin’ around my 
cabin—it was in May, I think—when I heard a 
man call ‘Halloo. I went out an’ up on the 
ridge I saw a man and woman comin’ down the 
trail. It turned out to be a guide from over to 
the railroad an’ the woman was young and as 
purty as they make them. ‘I am lookin’ for Mr. 
Hinckley,’ said the lady, ‘an’ I have learn’t that 
he is in this neighborhood. Can you direct me 
to him?’ ‘I know Mr. Hinckley,’ I said, ‘but it 
is a long, rough walk from here to his cabin, 
an’ we can’t get there much afore dark. Ye 
must be tired now.’ ‘No, I’m not tired,’ she 
said, but she was so game she lied, boy. ‘I will 
pay you well if ye’ll take me to him to-night.’ 
‘I'll take ye,’ I sez, ‘but ye can’t pay me nothin’.’ 
She thanked me an’ I got the lantern an’ we 
started. Her guide stayed at my cabin. Well, 
I led her through the woods an’ all the time my 
ole head kept a sayin’, ‘It’s the darter.’ It was 
a long walk, but that girl never whimpered. I 
led her to the edge of that ridge over there, 
pointed at the cabin an’ turned to go back. The 
girl held out her hand to me, boy, an’ tears ran 
out of her eyes. Then she grabbed me ’round 
the neck and kissed me—yes, sir, kissed me. 
She ran down the hill and I watched her until 
I saw the door close behind her an’ then I 
started fer home. 

“Early in the morning of the second day, jist 
as I wuz washin’ the breakfast tins, who should 
come up from the river but Mr. Hinckley an’ 
that purty girlk He wuz lookin’ ten years 


younger and there was a smile in his eyes. 
‘Uncle Hi,’ he sez, ‘I want to introduce ye to 
my darter, Miss Mary—she looks jest like her 
mother did twenty years ago. I am goin’ home,’ 
said Hinckley, ‘an’ I’ve left everythin’ but the 
Ye’ve been good to 


books in the cabin fer ye. 
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me. I don’t know what I’d a done without you. 
I can’t thank ye enough. I’m goin’ home now 
an’ may never see you again, but I’ll never for- 
git ye.’ 

“I went with them out as far as the road that 
leads to the railroad, an’ there we shook hands 
and that purty girl kissed me agin.” After 
they’d gone quite a ways Mr. Hinckley turned 
and waved his hand an’ shouted, ‘God reigns, 
Uncle Hi.’ An’ that’s the last I ever saw of 
him.” 

Frep L. Purpy. 





Hawk Captures Sandpiper. 


New York City, Sept. 29—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Several weeks ago, while snipe shoot- 
ing on the meadows of Great South Bay, I wit- 
nessed an occurrence of such peculiar character 
that I am impelled to transmit the details to the 
readers of Forest AND STREAM. 

During the forenoon there were many least 
sandpipers flying about our stools, but later they 
seemed to disappear. There were a very few 
hawks and some gulls in the air at the time. 
Toward noon a sandpiper which had fluttered 
about the stools started to cross from the meadow 
to the strip of shore which separates the bay 
from the ocean. It had traveled but a short 
distance in the air when a hawk, the species of 
which we were unable to determine, and which, 
up to that time, we had not observed, swooped 
down toward the sandpiper, which made every 
effort to get away, but continued its course to- 
ward the strip of shore immediately opposite, 
circling and doubling to throw off its pursuer. 
The hawk followed the sandpiper persistently, 
without apparently getting any closer to it. Both 
birds were several hundred feet up in the air. 

When the strip of shore immediately opposite 
was reached, there suddenly shot up from the 
grass on the shore strip a hawk similar to the 
one which was pursuing the sandpiper, and with 
extraordinary swiftness, with unerring aim, and 
without deviating from the upward line came 
upon the. sandpiper and grasped it in its talons. 
The hawks and the sandpiper were too far dis- 
tant for us to shoot to drive off the hawks. 

Immediately after the sandpiper had been 
grasped by the second hawk, both birds came 
down to the water surface which separated us 
from the shore strip, and for a few moments 
quarreled for the possession of the snipe. The 
second hawk, however, retained the prey and 
finally flew off along the water with the sand- 
piper still in its grasp to a point about 1,000 yards 
distant from us, where it sat on a bit of pebbly 
beach, uncovered by the receding tide, and pro- 
ceded to dine. It did not take the hawk very 
long to finish its meal, as it rose and flew away 
before we could get to the point where it was 
feasting. “© 

We discussed the incident with our guide who 
informed us that it was a very unusual occur- 
rence, though it was not uncommon to see hawks 
of a similar kind pursuing such large birds as 
black-breasted plover, which they sometimes se- 
cured by tiring them. He also said that the 
hawks never pounced upon the members of the 
snipe family, except when there was little other 
natural food for them to feed upon, and that 
there. were -evidently but few field mice at the 
time te furnish the usual hawk food. 

Lours Hess. 
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Wild Ducks Dying in Utah. 


Satt LAKe City, Utah, Sept. 27.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: The duck hunters of the 
State of Utah are confronted this year with 
some sort of an epidemic among the waterfowl, 
affecting alike the geese, ducks of all kinds, 
snipe, the smaller herons and killdeer. 

The disease began in the various breeding 
grounds bordering on Great Salt Lake, as near 
as we can tell about Aug. 1 and has gradually 
and progressively increased in extent up to the 
present moment without any abatement or 
change. This condition exists at the mouth of 
Bear River; Utah Lake, at the mouth of Jordan 
River and generally throughout the. Salt Lake 
valley. The disease, as I am told, attacks a bird 
or duck and in a very few days he is dead. 
They all have profuse bowel movements and 
soon become stupefied to such an extent that 
they cannot walk around, but simply sit down 
and finally topple over dead. Again, I am told 
that a duck so afflicted when in the stream will 
swim toward the bank and make strenuous ef- 
forts to climb out, but does not seem to have 
the power or strength to pull itself up out of 
the water. There seems to be also a watery dis- 
charge from eyes during the latter stages of the 
illness. The throat and mouth seem clean and 
clear enough, but the diarrhea is ever present. 
We-can walk right up to them and pick them 
up, and except for a weak flutter the bird seems 
entirely helpless. We have many times gone out 
and picked them up for examination and placed 
them in the boat and brought them in, and where 
they laid in the boat the usual diarrhea was evi- 
dent from the numerous deposits of the dirty 
slimy stools on the bottom of the boat. We 
picked up and brought in a few and put them 
into an improvised chicken yard; supplied fresh 
clean water and wheat as, food, and many of 
them recovered, while some few others died. 
The majority so treated recovered in from two 
or three days to one week. 

The hatch of young ducks this year was very 
large; in fact, spring opened here this year on 
March 1, and subsequent to that time there was 
no high water. The canals and streams grad- 
ually went down and reached the very lowest 
stages that we have known for years, and we 
have gone upon the theory that the disease was 
a “cholera” due to the overcrowded and gen- 
erally unsanitary condition of the ground as a 
result of lack of water—at least, not enough— 
and an overcrowding of the waterfowl into such 
a limited space. We even.went so far as to 
make numerous dissections of different birds— 
ducks of the various species—and in each case 
we find the same lesion; viz.: in the intestine. 
Just about twelve inches from crop there is an 
ulcerated condition of the mucous coat of the 
bowel. In the earlier stages it is not so pro- 
nounced, but as the disease advances, the process 
in the intestine progressively becomes worse ail 
one can easily see the hemorrhagic and injected 
appearance, as well as the swollen and _ thick- 
ened mucosa. This swelling of the mucous coat 
extends on down toward the anal orifice and de- 
pends seemingly entirely upon the extent to 
which the disease has advanced. 

The first thing that meets the eye upon oper- 
ing the abdominal cavity is the dry, hot and 
swollen appearance of the intestine. The perito- 
neal cavity—general abdominal cavity— is e"- 
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injected appearance of all vessels supplying them. 


Now this condition in the parlance of the medi-- 


cal man would indicate a general peritonitis, and 
the post mortem findings seem to bear out the 
clinical symptoms of the dysentery, etc. In the 
human just as soon as you. get a disturbance 
in the bowel, such as an ulceration or inflam- 
mation, it is at once followed by either diarrhea 
or mucous discharges from the bowel and great 
pain, so why not in the fowl? At any rate we 
have worked upon the cholera theory, for want 
of a better solution, and have attempted to bury 
the dead. carcasses, but you might as well try to 
pick up all the rocks in the road. 








tirely dry, the intestine much swollen and the 
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dated Oct. 3, gives some additional details and 
a method of transmission of the disease from 
sick ducks to domestic fowls: 

Our native birds are practically all dead ; ducks, 
geese, snipe, the plover and avocet, herons, small 
birds and some tame chickens. I learned yes- 
terday of a case where the viscera of infected 
ducks had been fed to tame chickens, which 
were soon attacked in a similar manner, and in 
each case the farmers lost about one hundred 
domestic fowls. 

All the leading clubs of the State closed in- 
definitely and we are anxiously awaiting your 
reply to our letter to tell us what to do. We 
feel that in this instance we have to deal with 
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Dr. Stewart’s letter was submitted to Dr. W, 
Reid Blair, Veterinarian and Pathologist of the 
New York Zoological Society, at the Zoological 
Park, who has kindly commented on it as fol- 
lows: 

The disease affecting the ducks and other 
waterfowl in the vicinity of Salt Lake City, so 
well described by Dr. Stewart, is undoubtedly 
duck cholera. This is an infectious disease 
caused by a non-motile aerobic bacillus with 
rounded ends. It is about three times as long 
as broad, and stains readily with aniline dyes. 
In morphology and cultures it resembles the 
bacillus of fowl cholera, but fails to infect 
chickens, pigeons or rabbits. It infects ducks 





We are endeavoring as a sanitary measure 
to get a greater water supply, and to sprinkle 
lime on the roosting grounds, mud flats and duck 
trails, but further than this we are at sea. 

Now, what can you tell us as to the malady? 
Can you suggest any help? Oct. 1 is opening day, 
all our clubs have had to defer the opening in-: 
definitely. The health authorities have pro- 
hibited the sale of waterfowl as an extra precau- 
tion for fear of disease to the people. Any help 
tion for fear of disease to the people. 

We got word upon good authority yesterday 
that the same condition exists in Colorado; at 
any rate we want to know What ails our ducks 
and what to do for them, and when to expect 
telicf, therefore, can I, as a representative of 
the sportsmen of this State, ask from you what 
assistance you can give us, and if any of the 
fraternity’ in general know anything about this 
malady, or what to do for it? We will be under 
everlasting obligation to you all for any assist- 
ance or suggestion you can give us. 

W. R. Stewart. 





Another letter received from Dr. Stewart, 





ON THE GREAT SOUTH BAY MEADOWS. 


Photograph by Lewis Hess, 


a cholera pure and simple, and arrive at our 
diagnosis of cholera from the clinical and post 
mortem firidings. 

I have already explained that we experimented 
by taking nearly one hundred ducks away from 
the infected grounds, and putting them under an 
inclosure, something on the order of a chicken 
yard. Here we gave them pure water and good 
food, and they nearly all got well. We then 
turned them loose and they flew away as well 
as ever. We therefore think that some big 
rains, to wash off the ground, frosts and freez- 
ing weather to attenuate the virulence of the 
infection, and our troubles are over. 

As to the probability of injury to the human, 
while I am not in possession of sufficient knowl- 
edge on the subject to either affirm or deny, yet 
from what we know of the life and effect of 
certain bacteria, I am inclined to the belief that 
the process of cooking will in a great measure 
kill the infection. At the same time, from an 
esthetic standpoint, I do not care to experiment 
by eating sick ducks. The farmers who shot 
ducks before Oct. 1 ahd fed the intestines, etc., 
to their chickens, ate the ducks and still survive. 


and many other waterfowl by ingestion. In the 
infected birds the bacillus is always found in 
the blood, also on the intestinal mucous mem- 
brane and in the liver. Ducks inoculated with 
cultures of duck bacillus hypodermically or in- 
travenously die in from twenty-four hours to 
three days with peritonitis and intense intestinal 
congestion. 

Pond water is a common source of infection, 
especially where there has been overcrowding. 
Summer is the period of greatest prevalence, as 
at this time the best opportunity is afforded for 
the multiplication of the germ, and the drying 
of the ponds concentrates the infected material. 
The mortality in different epidemics varies, but 
in many cases it has reached as high as 85 per 
cent. 

To prevent the spread of this disease remove 
the infected birds from the flock; keep the yards 
clean of droppings and sprinkle the ground occas- 
ionally with a 3 per cent. solution of sulphuric 
acid. If it is decided to treat the sick birds, 
they must be removed as soon as illness is de- 
tected, and food and water must be clean and 
pure. 
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A Summer Camp in the Ozarks. 


For fifteen years my wife and 1 had resided 
in a city flat fronting on a well-traveled street 
which connected the Union Station with the 
business section of the city, and where "buses, 
butcher carts and beer wagons rendered a quiet 
morning nap impossible. Our flat was on the 
fourth floor with an oyster can prospect in the 
rear and a four-by-twelve awning in front which 
constituted our roof garden. The janitor of this 
particular flat seemed to be an advance agent 
of his Satanic Majesty and delighted in giving 
us a temperature in excess of 100 degrees’ in 
winter, to which nature added an even dozen 
during the sweltering months of summer. 

My wife is an ardent lover of flowers and our 
little roof garden usually contained some splen- 
did hot house specimens of the geranium or be- 
gonia family which made a desperate struggle 
for life against outrageous odds and finally died 
in despair. My office was a full cousin to our 
residence flat and offered absolutely nothing in 
the way of fresh air or floral fragrance to the 
man whose pulses quicken with each return of 
spring and whose heart longs for a return of 
the good old days when, as a barefoot boy, he 
wandered down the field path in quest of the 
festive butterfly or climbed the sleek-barked 
sycamore in search of birds’ nests, having no 
greater trouble in the world than a stone-bruised 
heel or a stumped toe. 

As our bank account grew to comfortable di- 
mensions, our desire for life in the open likewise 
increased with the recurring seasons, until at 
last we decided to devote a few months of each 
summer to a life a la Gipsy in some quiet spot 
where the rumble of beer wagons and the clack- 
ing of hucksters would be supplanted by the early 
notes of the mockingbird, and where the bill 
collector and the instalment salesman would 
never come. 

Early in May, therefore, we packed our be- 
longings and set our faces toward that broad 
expanse of country located in Southern Mis- 
souri, popularly known as the Ozark region, 
which consists of a succession of wooded hills, 
deep cafions, fertile valleys and beautiful moun- 
tain streams. To our surprise and delight we 
found an excellent tract of land containing 
twenty acres, having a desirable water front, a 
splendid spring and an elevated location for the 
camp, which could be purchased for a reason- 
able figure. Having secured the location we 
next turned our attention to the building of a 
bungalow. A central room sixteen feet square 
was constructed of logs with openings in each 
direction and to this was added on three sides 
a porch sixteen feet’ wide covered with canvas 
and inclosed with wire screens. Kitchen, dining 
room, parlor, library and sleeping quarters were 
soon partitioned off, and when the entire bill was 
paid it amounted to less than $600. Here was a 
summer home situated as close to nature as one 
cares to get at an expense within the reach of 
any man who enjoys a salary of $10 per month 
in excess of his actual living expenses. 








A friendly neighbor who was the proud pos- 
sessor of a span of mules was employed to plow 
our garden spot, and in less than thirty days our 
little home in the wilderness was blooming as 
a rose, to say nothing of the greens‘ and vege- 
tables which adorned the garden plot. At an ex- 
pense of a few dollars a pasture was fenced in 
and an Arkansas-Jersey cow became its occu- 
pant. Fresh milk, cream, butter and buttermilk 
were added to our already increasing menu 
which now resembled a spread at a downtown 
hotel, and which never in our lives before had 
we been able to afford. 

Fifty yards from our bungalow door was the 
boat landing. It was at the mouth of the spring 
branch and at a point where a ledge of lime- 
stone rock projected into the river, making an 
ideal spot for the purpose. Being in a wild and 
unsettled country, the fishing was all that 
could be desired. Bass, both large and small- 
mouth, jack salmon, crappie, blue and channel 
cat and other varieties of fish abound in all of 
the Ozark streams, so that fishing at once be- 
came a pleasure as well as a pleasant duty. The 
little spring branch furnished an abundance of 
live bait, which is better than all the lures ever 
invented to assist one in the capture of the elu- 
sive fish of these dashing, rippling streams of 
the Ozarks. 

As I sat in my camp door looking out upon 
a scene of marvelous beauty, purple hills fringed 
with the verdure of an everlasting spring time, 
quiet valleys filled with the pensive sweetness of 
an unbroken summer, I wondered why men will 
spend their whole life in the dust and din of a 
city office rather than live close to nature, which 
is within reach of all. A. J. Youna. 


San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 2— Editor Forest 
and Stream: The results of the members’ com- 
petitions, held yesterday and to-day on Stow 
Lake, follow. Weather fair, wind southwest: 


Event No. 1, distance, feet: 


hay ON .5 Sic oo kb Ooch nw sw vbnk cobs sce keane seeabrntene 88 
Event No. 2, accuracy, per cent.: 
og ee ae. 9 *C. G. Young..:.... 98.14 


Event No. 3, delicacy, per cent.: , 
Accuracy. Delicacy. Net. 
98 98. 


Ae ee, ON Oe a eens oe 98.48 3 39 
CAR REE gaceccciacaiczeax 98.14 99.4 99 
Event No. 4, lure casting, per cent.: 
Ge OE. SG inoccucasVasbcsiiceacessscucas 98.8 
OL ERS. eS. on os 4 ona Moh apo ee'enlosewe 98.4 oa 
Re Ras SR sien chon acs cudsiesanendsedteren 78.2 72 
Bhan, Ear MURS Ch osac cab nnseaaseetiacessaiws 88.3 42 
Win Mae OE 5.5 onan sh0'0's 20 ve spas vebes 85.1 57 
Bho Mas Ons) 6 Sac dacew sah cbeeessin vente wate 110 
OE, 3s MAMNES, wenice cachuvepercererdeteeeckss ale 118 
Oct. 2.—Same..conditions. 
Event No. 1, distance, feet: 
RO TE, sa eaa thesia cdanwsssicves ebkwcsalkvaneck 95 
Event No. 2, accuracy, per cent.: 
Oe eS 98.5 Austin Sperry ...... 97.14 
Te  hcscce 98 


Event No, 3, delicacy, per cent.: 
Accuracy. Delicacy. Net. 
C. G. Young... 98.8 98.40 98.24 
*C. G. Young.. 3 ; 2 
Austin Sperry . 
Event No. 4, lure casting, per cent.: 
a Ray - WME. on dase'ns thc os sbaeands tame cabs 98.5 110 
7. G, Motegi. a csk... 94 
Austin Sperry 119 
123 


*Austin Sperry 
E. O. Ritter, Clerk. 










*Re-entry. 


Fishing in Oklahoma. 


OKLAHOMA City, Okla. Sept. 26.—Editor 


Forest and Stream: Herewith is a copy of a 
letter recently received from Le Roy E. Nabers, 
of Muskogee, Okla., a friend of mine and an en- 
thusiastic fisherman. Paut H. -Byrp. 





“On Saturday before Labor Day, Warner and 
I had our fishing tackle and bedding bundled 
nicely and hiked for the Osage country on a 
fishing trip. We had heard of Bird Creek as a 
fishing stream until we were on edge to try it, 
so, it was Bird Creek for us. We left Muskogee 
at 8 o’clock in the morning and arrived at Nela- 
gony at 1 o’clock the same afternoon, about one 
hundred miles distant, hungry and cross, for we 
had been traveling up Bird Creek for ten miles 
and it was a milky, murky color, covered with 
oil. I tried to induce Warner to take a train 
back to Muskogee and from there go to the 
Illinois River, but he said that as he had come 
thus far he was determined to try it. We bought 
some crackers and other stuff to eat and walked 
to the creek, about two hundred yards, where 
we lunched and talked about the situation. | 
looked at the water and said that I would not 
wet a good silk line in fluid of that consistency. 

“After lunch we returned to the station and 
sat idly until about 4 o’clock, when we scraped 
an acquaintance with a farmer who said that he 
lived four miles down the creek, and could show 
us a fine stream for fishing which emptied into 
Bird Creek. We put our traps.in the wagon, and 
as he had a fair load besides, we walked the dis- 
tance, and found the stream not running but con- 
taining many deep holes. Our new friend had a 
son, a bachelor, living on this creek and we 
stayed at his house. 

“We jumped a wild turkey, and this got us a 
little excited. But nothing would come to our 
wooden minnows, and as it was already late, we 
decided to leave off operations for that day and 
try it Sunday morning. After breakfast the’ fol- 
lowing morning we ate some of the bachelor’s 
big watermelon, got our rods and reparted, but 
the fish would not notice our lures and in the 
afternoon we substituted grasshoppers and with 
them caught some good-sized perch but no bass. 
I had fun catching these, with a hopper on a 
snelled hook, a yard of gut leader above and 
without bob or sinker I sat on a rock about ten 
feet above the water, allowing the animated bait 
to disturb only the surface of the pool, when a 
big perch would take it in a jiffy. 

“Warner and the bachelor went to the upper 
end of this hole of water and there Warner had 
some bad luck. He had a strike on a wooden 
minnow and the fish must have been a whopper, 
for it wrecked his reel. Warner said it |:ap- 
pened in a place where dead treetops and stumps 
were almost everywhere, and that he did ot 
have more than twenty feet of open water in 
any direction in which to play the fish, and ‘nat 
when it .struck he tried of course to kec. it 
away from the treetops. Immediately the fish 
made a wild leap from the water and followed 
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with a desperate rush for a treetop, jerking the 
handle of the reel from his fingers and scraping 
some skin from his knuckles. This rush also 
tore the reel from its seat, the band on the for- 
ward foot of the reel barely holding it. The 
next rush broke.the binding posts off the lower 
part of the reel, and it fell from the rod. Grab- 
bing the reel he tried to keep the line taut but 
failed, and in an instant the fish was free. There 
is absolutely no doubt but that it was a monster 
bass, as they saw it plainly when it broke water. 
It could not have done what it did to that reel 
and rod unless it had been of unusual size. 

“I do not doubt but that we will go there again 
when the hunting season opens, and take our rods 
and guns, then I hope to get that big bass on 
my lure, and if successful, there will be a dif- 
ferent story to tell. If you come back to Mus- 
kogee we shall all three go after him. 





“Now I shall tell you a ‘hunting’ story. I 
ride a wheel to and from the bank. Last night 
about 11 o’clock, as I was spinning homeward, I 
noticed what I thought was a big rat in the 
middle of the street under an arc light catching 
bugs which had fallen from the light. I stopped 
pedaling and rolled noiselessly on to him, when 
I discovered it to be a big possum. He scuttled 
for the intake of a storm sewer and disappeared 
under the steel cover. Dismounting, I ran back 
and stood on the cover, over him, where, in a 
moment, he popped otit to see where I had gone. 
Quickly I nabbed him by the tail. I have him in 
a coop and am fattening him for presentation to 
the colored washerwoman.” 





Nebraska Bass. 

Omaua, Neb. Oct. 6—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Generally in favorable seasons the bass 
fishing in this locality is almost as good in Octo- 
ber as it is in June, and this fall it was never 
better. Of course old bass casters know that 
April — now in the proscribed season —is the 
greatest month of all, but it is doubtful whether 
there is &s much real satisfaction in taking a 
fish in the early spring time when they are just 
preparing for their nest building and hatching, 
as there is in autumn when all the cares of 
family are at an end, and the fish are hard and 
firm in flesh, in the best fettle for a long and 
hard fight, and just right for the table. 

The fact that black bass of all American 
fishes have become the favorite, the manner of 
taking them cannot be too often or too c:early 
told. Young and ambitious anglers are always 
on the qui vive for information in this line, and 
I find it a pleasure, next to fishing itself, to tell 
just what little I know of the subject. 

Of course there are numerous popular ways 
of taking black bass, but so far as my experi- 
ence goes there is nothing that comes up to a 
seven or eight-ounce, eight and a quarter-foot rod 
—steel, bamboo, lancewood or bethabara—for all 
the requirements in frustrating this black-green 
old fox of the shaded banks, rushes and lilypads. 
Of course it is taken for granted that this self- 
same rod is in the hands of a man who under- 
stands the art and is always alive to the com- 
plex conditions of the great sport. Such men 
know where to go, what to take with them, and 
what to do with it when they get there. I have 
been a fortunate sportsman and have fished with 
many renowned fishermen, which fact induces 
me to confess that the bulk of my own knowl- 
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edge on this score has been derived by associa- 
tion with them. 

Of course the habits, coloration and other 
characteristics of black bass differ in many 
localities, but the general knowledge of the art 
answers equally well at all places. For particu- 
lar waters and for particular whims the rod may 
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1. Body of Fly. 

2. With Horsehair Weed Guard. 
3. Winged Fly with Weed Guard. 
4. Hackle Fly with Weed Guard. 


be a little lighter or a little heavier than the 
weight mentioned above, or ds circumstances 
may seem to demand, but under average condi- 
tions this rod is the proper thing. With the 
rod naturally goes a first class reel and a high 
grade braided silk line, and if still-fishing a six- 
foot leader of single gut will be found effective, 
but this leader should not be used in casting 
with minnow or frog, or in fact with any kind 
of bait. A No. 2 sproat hook is as near to the 
proper barb as can be suggested notwithstanding 
there is a widespread tendency among many 
superficially posted anglers to use a larger hook. 
SANDY GRISWOLD. 
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The Black Bass of the Illinois. 


Rock Isianp, Ill, Oct. 4—Editor Forest and 
Stream: To all brethren of the angle who have 
never cast a fly on good black bass water there 
is a world of pleasure left before their angling 
cup is full, and the anglers of the Middle West, 
who .have never fly-fished for black bass in the 
sloughs and bayous of the IIlinois River, have 
much to learn of good fly-fishing close at 
home. 

Imagine an expanse of sloughs and lakes in 


depth from eighteen inches to four feet. 240° - 


miles long, and at times from three to five miles 
wide; the whole extent, with the exception of 
the main channel of the river, a tangle of dead 
and decaying timber, buckbrush, pond lilies, 
spatterdock, smartweed, rushes and floating 
moss. Such are the waters of our river, and 
it is in these that the black bass of the Illinois 
live and thrive, and here by ordinary skill with 
the fly-rod they can always be taken to advan- 
tage. It is hard to say just where along the 
stream the best bass waters are located, as 
wherever I have fished I have always found 
them plentiful somewhere near and have yet to 
hear of any part of the river where they are not 
abundant. 5 

The flow from the clear waters of Lake 
Michigan has raised the general level of the 
water about three feet, and even in periods 
of excessive high water it is always pos- 
sible to have the best of 4y-fishing along the 
edges of the back water where the bass lie 
under the edge of the moss, lilypads and rushes. 
They are also taken by casting into the open 
holes in the moss and by skittering the fly over 
the top of moss so thick that it would seem im- 
possible for a fish of any size to break through. 
When fishing in the moss one must of course be 
ever ready for the impetuous rise of the fish 
and attempt to lift it over the top of the moss 
before it has time to go down and tangle the 
line. This is the most difficult phase of the 
sport and many a good fish is lost in .this. man- 
ner, yet at times the very best fishing to be had 
is in water where the surface is entirely covered 
with this moss. Away from the moss the fly is 
cast in the orthodox way, fishing the likely places 
around the willows, submerged logs, stumps, 
brush and around the edges of the aquatic vege- 
tation, in the sloughs and the inlets and outlets 
of the swales and lakes where, during falling 
waters, the bass always congregate, sometimes 
in immense schools, feeding on the minnows 
and aquatic life which the current carries with 
it. 

The number of black bass fly-fishermen of 
the Illinois River is legion, and necessity, al- 
ways the mother of invention, has put up to 
them the designing of a weedless fly that can 
be used among the many obstructions that the 
territory presents. The problem has been solved 
most satisfactorily and the weedless fly thus 
evolved is perfect. It is not knqwn who origi- 
nated the idea of this fly, and should this meet 
his eye, and he will make himself known, the 
entire generation of bass fly-fishermen of the 
Illinois will rise up and call him blessed. For 
the benefit of the craft is described herewith 
the method of tying this successful ‘weedless 
fly. It consists of tying just ahead of the body 
of the fly and around the shank of the hook 
a number of coarse horsehairs, so arranged that 
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they project back and over the barb of the 
hook, wrapping them on tightly with fine silk 
thread well waxed with white shoemaker’s wax 
and the wrapping well cemented with several 
coats of good grain alcohol shellac. The hackle 
is then wound and wings tied on as in the ordi- 
nary fly‘and thus is created one of the most 
effectively weed-guarded flies ever used. 

Fearing that above description is not clear 
enough, cuts are shown herewith of the fly in 
progressive stages of manufacture, and with the 
aid of which anyone with a slight knowledge of 
fly-fishing should be able to duplicate without 
much trouble. This method can be used on any 
favorite fly and is equally good on trout flies 
when used on the smaller sized hooks. The 
weed guard made in this way does not inter- 
fere with the hooking of the fish, as the water 
softens the stiff horse hairs just enough so that 
the jaws of the fish push them down over the 
point of the hook, and yet if sufficient hair is 
used, it will fend the point of the hook from 
the moss and obstructions. 

In no ground with which I am familiar does 
the black bass rise more readily to the fly than 
on this water, and nowhere can more satisfac- 
tory fly-fishing be had. The sport may be en- 
joyed from the time the waters warms up in the 
spring — the closed season excepted — until the 
chill of early November. During the extraordi- 
nary warm month of March last many bass were 
taken on the fly by the native fishermen. 

The bass of these waters are all of the big- 
mouth variety, and excepting perhaps the hot- 
test weather of mid-summer they are just as 
full of fight and ginger, and when hooked will 
break water more often than the small-mouth 
bass of swifter and colder waters. This state- 
ment is made with authority, for I have fly- 
fished the upper Mississippi where no gamier 
bass exist. In size the average fish run from 
one and one-quarter to three pounds. Occas- 
ionally a larger fish is taken, and they are known 
to reach eight and nine pounds, but the extremely 
large fish are not often taken on the hook and 
line and usually fall victims to the seines of 
the market fishermen. 

As to equipment the majority of the fisher- 
men on the Illinois use a nine-and-one-half to 
ten-foot split bamboo rod of from six to seven 
ounces weight, and while such a rod is well 
‘tried when, as often happens, a good fish gets 
tangled in the moss, a good rod of these dimen- 
sions will be found most satisfactory. Size E 
or F enameled line is generally used with about 
a five-foot leader, usually one, though sometimes 
two flies are used. Flies are usually tied on 
No. 1 O’Shaughnessy or sproat hooks. A larger 
fly is no better for hooking the bass than the 
size mentioned, and is much harder to cast. 
Some fishermen use much smaller flies with good 
results, but larger flies are better on account of 
the sunfish and crappies which abound, and are 
constantly rising to the smaller flies. 

The fishing is all done from a boat. A good 
model of duck boat is best, the angler sitting 
in the bow, a good pusher being necessary to 
handle the boat and the landing net. The 
natives along the Illinois River are all expert 
pushers, and it is surprising with what ease 
they can put a boat in the most difficult places 
without alarming the fish, always watching the 
“ back cast and so placing the boat that the back 
cast is seldom interfered with. Many of them 
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are excellent fly fishermen, and to the angler 
who is willing to learn, niany good suggestions 
can be had from those that know the game. The 
guide who has pushed me for many seasons is 
the best practical fly-caster.I have ever seen, 
and I am free to confess has taught me more 
about the game than could have been learned 
from all the literature in print on the subject. 
To one who has the true angling spirit, a tire- 
less wrist, and with his flies tied with the Illinois 
weed guard, success will come if he will cast 
his feathered lures on the waters of the Illinois. 
Wittarp A. SCHAEFFER. 


Atlantic Tuna. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 5.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In your issue of Sept. 24, you quote 
a letter from F. G. A., in the London Field, on 
the subject of “Tuna Fishing at Cape Breton,” 
in which the statement is made that “a fine new 
field for tuna fishing will be opened without the 
need of the long distance, railway journey to 
California.” I have just returned from a fish- 
ing trip to Barnegat City, N. J., of two weeks 
(and had also two weeks in each of the months 
of July and August at the same place), and can 
testify from personal knowledge that tuna fish- 
ermen, at least of the Middle Atlantic States, 
can indulge in their favorite sport without the 
need of the long distance railway journey to 
either California, Cape Breton or any of the 
Canadian Maritime Provinces, and without a 
tithe of the expense involved in fishing at any 
of the places named. 

A band of hardy ,Swedes have been engaged 
all summer at. Barnegat City in fishing on what 
is calléd the Ridge, a’ harbor for small fish about 
twenty miles. out in the Atlantic. Ocean from 
Barnegat Inlet. These small: fish form the food 
of and attract vast numbers of bonita, alba- 
core, tuna, cavalli, bluefish, sharks, etc. These 
Swedes go out in powerful surf power boats 
and have a three hours’ run out every day that 
the weather permits, and invariably bring in 
large quantities, especially of bonita and alba- 
core, but they average about one tuna per day. 
Last “Monday week one boat brought in thirty- 
one tuna, on another day over sixty, and fre- 
quently from one to four. Last Thursday I 
saw four brought in, two of about twenty 
pounds each, and two of about forty pounds 
each. I saw one other a few days before of 
over fifty pounds’ weight. They are caught all 
the way from twenty to 150 pounds’ weight. 
Larger ones are sometimes hooked, but when 
the landing involves any time, the line is cut 
and the fish allowed to go, as these men fish 
for meat and time is important to them. They 
catch all- these fish on a squid attached to a 
powerful sixty-thread line — about three times 
the thickness of the average bluefish line—and 
usually not more than fifty. feet from the boat. 
These men usually do not fish more than from 
three to five hours, depending upon the time of 
their arrival upon the fishing ground, and must 
work fast to get their fish in, in time for ship- 
ment on the afternoon train. That they do 
work fast is evidenced when they catch from 
five to fifteen barrels per boat, all caught singly 
on the squid. : 

These fish feeding on the small fish take the 
bright silvery squid with avidity. 
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Any tuna fisherman who has been waiting for 
years to catch tuna at Santa Catalina Island in 
California can have all the tuna fishing he wants 
by simply going to Barnegat City before the 
weather gets too cold, and engaging Charlie An- 
derson or some other of his Swede friends to 
take him out to the Ridge. 

If he does not want to use the sixty-thread 
hand line of the Swedes, he can use .the six- 
thread line and six-ounce rod of the Tuna Club 
and be towed around to his heart’s content, but 
he must go down into his “jeans” to pay the 
Swede for his time. 

I have been surprised that so ready a market 
is found for albacore and tuna, for they are not 
generally considered edible fish, but they as well 
as sharks are all shipped, and good returns re- 
ceived. The Chinese and other foreign popula- 
tions in our large cities are said to-create a de- 
mand for these fish. Moral: Do not eat fish 
chowder in any large city restaurant. 

Charles F. Holder in his book, “The Big-Game 
Fishes of the United States,” devotes a chapter to 
the albacore in which he says: “It is one of the 
commonest fishes in the Pacific waters, found 
in nearly all tropical seas, but not caught on the 
Atlantic coast, and rarely seen.” This latter 
statement has certainly been disproved this year. 
For at Barnegat city they have been caught all 
summer twenty miles out, and more recently 
within three miles of the Barnegat shoals. The 
pound net just north of Barnegat Inlet and not 
over three miles out has caught bonita, albacore 
and tuna this summer. One of the Swedes, while 
coming .in, near the bell buoy—not over three 
miles out—landed two tuna of forty pounds each 
on the squid and hooked a heavy one which 
parted his line. 

Lewis Mitchell, of the Barnegat Life Saving 
Crew, hooked and landed a’tuna weighing about 
twenty pounds on.the squid in the vicinity of the 
same bell buoy last Thursday, and the crew 
cooked it next day for dinner. Captain Thomp- 
son, of the crew, told me that two of the crew 
seemed to like it but the other fotr did not 
relish it. It was said to have a very peculiar 
uncanny taste; the meat was black and a very 
disagreeable odor was left in the house for 
twenty-four hours after it was cooked. But not- 
withstanding this the Swedes net $1.50 for every 
twenty-pound tuna. 

It is not impossible to realize maybe big sea 
fishing in the Atlantic fully up to the far-famed 
Pacific fishing so widely talked of and written 
up, especially by Mr. Holder and others. 
James G. Francis. 





Assury Park, N. J., Oct. 3—Editor Forest 
and Stream: While fishing in a power boat 
twelve miles offshore at Asbury Park, N. J., 
Sept. 30, T. E. Townsend, of White Plains, N. 
Y., caught two.tuna on rod and reel. The first 
one caught weighed twenty-five pounds four 
ounces. This fish only took about. ten minute’ 
to bring to gaff. * 

The next tuna hooked weighed fifty-two 
pounds four ounces and took from one and 2 
half to two hours to. land in the boat. About 
five minutes after this Mr. Townsend had the 
strike of a tuna which he and his boatman, Ed. 
Saunders saw, and which both estimate would 
weigh at least 150 pounds. While playing this 
fish his attention was attracted behind him to 
his other fish which was in its death struggle in 
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the boat. While. looking: behind him -the tuna 
on the squid made a rush toward the boat, and 
in some unforeseen way the line went slack and 
must. have caught around either a guide on the 
rod .or -on the reel. 

At thig*time the fish sounded and simply pulled 
the-¥éd *atid reel out of Mr. Townsend’s hands 
and it went overboard and is probably being 
_dragged around the ocean to this day. 

At this time of year the tuna are extremely 
abundant off the Jersey coast. Albacore are also 
unusually numerous off this coast this fall. 

The hand line fishermen never come ashore 
without tales of losing from one to one dozen 
squids per boat to the tuna. 

T. E. Townsend is a member of the Asbury 
Park Fishing Club. J. M. HAtt. 





Assury Park, N. J., Oct. 8—Editor Forest 
and Stream: There have been several tuna taken 
here this summer and at least two have been 
taken with rod and reel by our club member, 
T. R. Townsend. A picture of Mr. Townsend 
and his two specimens has been sent you by 
Mr. Leonard Hulit. If you desire a specimen 
sent to the New York Aquarium people after 
seeing the photograph, advise Mr. Hulit or my- 
self and we will get the next specimen brought 
ashore and forward it. 


R. A. Norris, 
Secretary Asbury Park Fishing Club. 





Aspury Park, N. J., Oct. 6—Editor Forest 
and Stream: I am sending you a photograph 
of the two tunas caught by T. E. Townsend, of 
White Plains, N. Y. I have made arrangements 
to have, if possible, a specimen sent to the New 
York Aquarium. I will make a trip to sea at 
the earliest possible date and endeavor to have 
a story of my own of the Atlantic tuna and its 
capture. Leonarp Hutir. 


Bait for Chub. 


Tux chub in the summer months may delight 
in a diet of cheese and cherries—two capital 
baits then, by the way—but in the winter 
months, particularly in frosty weather, nothing 
seems to tickle his palate more than bullock’s 
pith, 

How the chub acquired the taste for the 
spinal marrow of an ox, for such this special 
bait is, is unknown, but it is a pretty old lure 
and will attract the wary fish when nothing 
else will tempt him. The pith is much used in 
the Thames and Trent, the two principal chub 
rivers.—Westminster Gazette. 


New Publications. 


Tue HERITAGE OF THE DeEsERT, a novel by Zane 
Grey. Cloth, frontispiece, 298 pages, $1.50. 
Harper & Brothers. New York and London. 

. The lover of life in the open will rejoice in 

this strong romance, the author’s best book, and 

mst of all it will appeal to the few persons 
who know well the mysterious desert of the 

Southwest. Mr. Grey spent a year or two in 

Scuthern Utah and Northern Arizona. He 

stidied the’ Mormons of that little known 

country and has painted a striking picture of 
their characters: and of the lives which they 
lead. The tale is of the range, where simple, 
honest owners struggle with rustlers and water 
thieves who strive little’ by little to force them 


- tirely on the other man. 


away from the springs which alone make life 
possible in that arid region. 

The hero, a consumptive, is found apparently 
dying in the desert by a Mormon, the father 
of stalwart sons, the friend of Navajo Indians 
and the protector of a region. The hero wins 
his way back to life and’ at last to strength, 
health, toughness and a knowledge of the hard 
conditions of life in the desert. There is range 
riding, the capture of a famous wild stallion, 
horse breaking, gun play and sudden death; and 
at last a long, long ride over the desért in search 
of the girl whom persecution has driven from 
her home. The book moves fast and is full of 
life. For the most part the pictures are well 
painted and true to life. 

The situations where are described the strug- 





MR. TOWNSEND'S TUNA. 
Weights, 52% and 25% pounds. 


gles to obtain possession of land, or water to 
which another has long.had a possessory claim, 
picture well the difficulties and disputes such as 
used to occur in the old times on the northern 
ranges, and which may very likely still have a 
place in the borderland life of the Southwest. 
The book will be enjoyed by a wide public. 





THERE were two of a kind at the Hotel Lorenz 
in Redding, Cal., writes Ransacker, and one said 
to the other: fi 

“If you talk aboud shooting deers, Tony, vy 
is id you dond’t remember dot onvelope I shooted 
ven we vas down by Aritzona yet?” 

“Vale,” exclaimed Tony. “Vy is id you dond’t 
speak langwage ven you are talking? Vat? Id 
vas not a onvelope vat you vas shotting dere; 
id vas a cantelope.” 

Everybody laughed a great deal and Tony, 
with a satisfied look, thought the joke was en- 
His own confidence in 
his ‘power of speech was unshaken. They let 
it go at that. 





Acclimatization of American Fishes 
in Argentina.* 

DurinG the latter part of 1903 the Govern- 
ment of Argentina, having determined upon in- 
vestigations as to the possibilities of practical 
fishculture in that country, employed John W. 
Titcomb, chief of the division of fishculture in 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries, to in- 
augurate the undertaking. Mr. Titcomb was 
engaged in the work some eight or nine months, 
and during this period arranged for the intro- 
duction of several species of fish from the 
United States. He also chose the site for the 
first hatchery at Lago Nahuel Huapi, situated 
in*the Andes\ Mountains, within two or three 
miles of the Chilean boundary. 

Actual fishcultural work was begun in Argen- 
tina March 4, 1904, with the arrival at Lago 
Nahuel ‘Huapi of a consignment of fish eggs 
with which I had left New York Jan. 19. From 
Buenos Aires I brought also the necessary 
equipment for a small temporary hatchery, the 
latter having been planned by Mr. Titcomb and 
nearly finished under his direction before he left 
the lake. The first part of the journey, from 
Buenos Aires to Neuquen, was made by train, 
the time occupied being two nights and one day. 
From Neuquen to Lago Nahuel Huapi, a dis- 
tance of 300 miles, the eggs and hatchery equip- 
ment were carried in wagons, the members of 
the party accompanying on horseback, 

The consignment of eggs consisted, in New 
York, of the following: One million whitefish 
(Coregonus clupeiformis), 100,000 brook trout 
(Salvelinus fontinalis), 53,000 lake trout (Cristi- 
vomer namaycush), and 50,000 landlocked salmon 
(Salmo salar sebago). The loss in the entire lot 
of eggs, from the time they left New York until 
their hatching was completed, was less than 10 
per cent. The loss in the lake trout was only 
about 5 per cent., and the same in one lot of 
brook trout, while the other 50,000 lot of this 
species began hatching before reaching their 
destination, thereby causing a loss of about 30 
per cent. The loss of landlocked salmon was 
about Io per cent, while the loss of whitefish 
to the day their distribution was concluded had 
been only 10 per cent. This consignment of 
eggs produced a great many more fry than we 
expected, and it became necessary to move the 
hatching troughs and fish immediately toa site 
about three miles away, where were found 
springs from. which would flow at least ten 
times more water than those at the first loca- 
tion. The hatchery on this site has since been 
pulled down and rebuilt on a much larger scale. 

We liberated 900,000 strong, healthy whitefish 
fry in Lago Nahuel Huapi within a month after 
the arrival of the eggs at the hatchery. Up to 
the present time, however, no specimens of the 
whitefish have been secured for unmistakable 
identification, owing, probably, to the fact that 
we have not yet been able to fish systematically 
for them with suitable boats and nets. -A sup- 
posed whitefish was caught in a small seine 
about a year ago by an “estanciero” living on 
the shore of the lake. 

The majority of the lake trout, as also the 
greater number of the landlocked salmon, were 
planted in the lakes Nahuel Huapi, Traful 

*By E. A, Tulian, Chief of the Section of Fish pew | 


Ministry of Agriculture,. Argentina: a paper presente 
before the Fourth International’ Fishery Congress. 


(Continued on page 634.) 







































































































British Yachting. 


Tue British yachting season was a very good 
one and was boomed very much by the presence 
of the. Herreshoff-built schooner Westward, 
owned by Alexander S. Cochran. That yacht 
made a remarkable showing, winning eleven 
races and beating such yachts as the German 
Germania, Meteor and Hamburg, the French 
Susanne and the Cicely of England. It is only 
fair to say, though, that the English repre- 
sentative Cicely is ten years old and a much 
smaller craft than Westward. The British 
yachtsmen, however, knew that the American 
boat ‘was to visit their shores and had plenty 
of time to build had they wished to do so, so it 
is their own fault that the visitor captured all 
the prizes. However, the visit of Westward 
has stirred them up, and it is very probable 
that before next season a British schooner will 
be built.. It has been intimated that King 
George will build. If he does, it will be an 
example which yachtsmen on the other side 
will surely follow, and it will give such a boom 
to the sport that has not been had since the 
late King Edward had Britannia to sail against 
Valkyrie, Calluna and Satanita in the big class 
of cutters. 

Westward has been praised everywhere not 
only because of her model, her construction 
and her speed, but also because she has been 
well sailed and has won everything she went 
for without having to rely on time allowance. 
Some did find fault with Mr. Cochran because 
he would not sail in the handicap classes. 
Under the handicap rules of Great Britain 
Westward would have had to allow so much 
time to other fast yachts that she would in all 
probability have been beaten. 

The Yachting World, in referring to the sea- 
son’s sport in the schooner and handicap class, 
says: “The A class for schooners and yawls 
exceeding 23 meters rating is in practice a 
schooner class pure and simple, as the yawl rig 
has of late years fallen out of favor for racing 
vessels. As the yachts vary considerably in 
size, they sail under a time scale of four seconds 
per mile for each meter of rating, an allowance 
that experience has proved to be entirely satis- 
factory. But this time allowance is of a very 
different nature from that of the ordinary handi- 
cap, for it attaches to the rating and not to 
the individual yacht. Unfortunately, this coun- 
try can at present boast of but one A class 
schooner, Mr. G. Cecil Whitaker’s Fife-designed 
Cicely, and she is a vessel built to an obsolete 
rule and now getting into years. The class, 
however, is an international one, and, with 
competitors hailing from Germany, France and 
the States to swell the number, the fleet of 
schooners made a brave show on the few oc- 
casions that sport was provided in English 
waters. 

“The feature of the racing was the brilliant 
form of the American schooner Westward, a 
new Herreshoff creation that carried the colors 
of Mr. Cochran. In addition to Cicely, the 
Yankee clipper had as opponents the German 
yachts Meteor, Hamburg and Germania, and 
the British-built but French-owned Susanne. 
Before coming to the Solent, the yachts com- 
peted in German waters with the result that 
Westward completely routed her rivals, win- 
ning every race without calling upon the time 
allowance to which she was entitled. When 
the venue was charged to the Solent the su- 
periority of the American flyer was maintained 
and she captured the German Emperor’s cup 
and the valuable Gold cup of the Royal Vic- 
toria Y. C. Her performance in the match for 
the latter trophy will long be remembered, for 
she gave an extraordinary exhibition of light 
weather sailing, beating her nearest attendant 
home by more than two hours, although but 





half the course was covered. As Westward 
had been specially built for the A class, her 
owner did not care to race her in handicaps 
and the only occasion on which he made a de- 
parture from this policy was in Germany, when 
his vessel lost on time allowance, but won a 
special prize for being the first yacht home. 
In class races the schooner was never beaten 
and she is certainly the speediest vessel of her 
rig ever seen in European waters. But with 
no desire to belittle her brilliant performances, 


we must point out that the yachts of British de-- 


sign that she met were both old craft of obso- 
lete design, and it is possible, even probable, 
that a large schooner built under the Interna- 
tional rule from designs by Fife, Mylne or 
Nicholson would prove a dangerous antagonist 
to the Yankee two-sticker, and we sincerely 
hope that a British sportsman will come for- 
ward and‘give one of our leading naval archi- 
tects the opportunity of designing an A class 
schooner for next season. 

“The records of the A class are: Westward, 
II starts, 11 firsts; Cicely, 7 starts, 3 firsts, I 
second; Germania, 10 starts, 5 seconds; Ham- 
burg, 6 starts, 2 seconds, 2 thirds; Meteor, 7 
starts, 2 seconds; Susanne, 4 starts, no prizes.” 

The Field recently commenting on the past 
season and the outlook for next, said: ‘There 
was a good deal of discussion during Cowes 
Week upon the possibility of a revival in 
British yacht racing next year. It is to be 
hoped that a lead will be given to the sport by 
the construction of a royal racing yacht. As 
we have frequently stated, the interest in the 
sea and in maritime sport has been allowed to 
wane since the decade when King Edward raced 
his cutter Britannia. Yacht racing is a pastime 
with which no fault can be found. A man of 
moderate means can buy a little boat for a few 
pounds, and race her in one of the numerous 
Corinthian ‘classes that sail in our estuaries; if 
his purse allows he can build a 6-meter or 8- 
meter boat, and enjoy international racing in 
the Y. R. A. classes, while if he is a man of 
some wealth he can race in the larger classes 
which go round the coast. In any case, the 
value of his prizes will not be a very heavy 
offset, compared with the cost of his yacht and 
the expense of running her. There is no money 
to be made in yacht racing. There is, however, 
health to be gained, the pastime affords endless 
variety and sport to the owner, and amusement 
to thousands of spectators. 

“We hope, therefore, that the 23-meter class 
will be augmented by another cutter in 1911, for 
no finer vessels than Shamrock and White 
Heather have ever raced in our waters. We 
trust, also that the new owner and Mr. Stothert 
will find the third competitor they look for to 
start the 19-meter class for 1911, and there is 
little doubt that the 15-meter class will con- 
tinue to flourish. The view has been expressed 
that if there are three classes of large cutters 
the clubs will fail to find prizes for them, but 
we cannot agree with this idea. The history of 
yachting points to the reverse being the case. 
When the yachts are few then it is difficult to 
find the money for prizes. When the sport in- 
creases and there-are many yachts, then prizes 
are forthcoming. , In Britannia’s day there 
were the yachts of her class, also the 40-raters, 
the 20-raters, and 10-raters, as well as the 
Solent-classes. Why should there not be now 
23 meters, I9 meters, 15 meters, and 12-meters 
to correspond with them? The classes will not 
be allowed to lie idle in the Thames or at Har- 
wich, Deal, or Dover; they will certainly not 
remain at anchor in the Clyde for want of prize 
money, and they are sure of prizes on the 
Solent. In other districts the clubs are not so 
well off for funds; but if new yachts are built 
and the classes augmented, and particularly aug- 
mented by the presence of a new royal yacht, 








then new men join the clubs and generous and 
wealthy sportsmen will be found who will sub- 
scribe to the prize funds, and there is really no 
reason to suppose that western and Irish clubs, 
which, if less wealthy,.are not less keen than 
the rest, will not come forward and give races 
for any classes that visit the port. 

“Yachtsmen look forward to the vessels be- 
ing built for 1911. If the 19-meter class 1s 
opened, probably a German 19-meter yacht will 
be built for it, because the year will see the 
First International Festival of international 
yacht racing given by Great Britain and her 
colonies. 

“This regatta—which was postponed on ac- 
count of the death of King Edward—will prob- 
ably attract yachts from all nations to England 
in the August of 1911. It is interesting to note 
that India and Australia are giving prizes to 
the festival. Some members of the Royal Bom- 
bay Y. C. have given a very artistic old Indian 
silver bowl to be raced for at the regatta, and 
it is reported that the leading Australian yacht 
clubs will combine to present an Australian cup 
to be sailed for during the first British festival.” 

The 23-meter class was, however, one of the 
chief attractions in British waters, because the 
yachts of that class are all British-built and 
British-owned, and in. spite of their having 
already raced through two seasons, they had 
been altered and were practically new boats. 
During the winter they had been hipped out, 
so that they were able to spread more canvas 
and still come in the class under the rule. When 
the ‘season opened, there were Sir James 
Pender’s Brynhild, Myles B. Kennedy’s White 
Heather and Sir Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock. 
Brynhild had not been out for two seasons. 
She is Nicholson-designed, while the other two 
are from Fife’s board. In 1908, according to 
the Yachting World, the Nicholson vessel had 
proved a rare good boat in a breeze, and when 
the water wraith shrieked in the rigging she 
was perhaps the best of the class. But the 
heavy-weather craft is at a discount in an av- 
erage summer, for she seldom has quite the 
conditions of wind and water that she-loves. 
Sir James Pender, therefore, decided to have 
certain alterations effected with a view to en- 
hancing his yacht’s. speed in light and moderate 
breezes. The keel was removed and recast to 
a different shape, and the vessel’s midship section 
padded out to reduce the heavily-taxed ‘‘d”’ factor 
in her measurement. By these means sufficient 
margin was obtained in the cutter’s rating to 
allow of a considerable increase of sail. When 
she came out Brynhild carried approximately 
ten thousand square feet of canvas, a huge 
area for a yacht of her size. Shamrock also 
had some modifications effected and her sail 
plan enlarged, but White Heather came out in 
the same trim as in 1909. 

The yachts started their first race in a vicious 
squall that hove them down to a great angle. 
but it was noticed that Brynhild, despite her big 
sail area, was still the stiffest of the trio, and 
had she not subsequently been badly served 
by the wind it is probable that she would have 
won. Although she ultimately finished last, 1 
was evident that the yacht had been improved 
by alteration. and it was the general impres- 
sion that she would prove a dangerous an- 
tagonist to the Fife boats. But the fates <e- 
creed otherwise, for in her second race ‘he 
Nicholson cutter was dismasted, and, the heel 
of the great solid spar piercing the vessel’s hull, 
she rapidly filled, and within a quarter of 1” 
hour lay buried deep beneath the waters of ‘he 
North Sea. 

After the loss of Brynhild, Shamrock «1d 
White Heather were left to sail a series 
duels, and the racing lost much of its inter st; 
That wonderful equality in speed which had 
existed between them in 1909 had been °c 
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stroyed by the improvement wrought in Sham- 
rock’s form by her alterations and the green 
cutter almost invariably had the best of the en- 
counter. Given a strong wind with smooth 
water, Mr. Kennedy’s cutter could still hold 
her opponent, but as the breezes that obtained 
during the early part of the season were for 
the most part light she fared badly, and down 
to the end of June had only won three first 
prizes, of which one was taken on a protest. 

The dismasting of White Heather on the 
Clyde caused a break in the season’s sport, and 
a whole month elapsed ere the white cutter was 
again in racing fettle. When she was refitted 
the opportunity was taken to slightly modity 
her sail plan, the yacht’s masthead being pulled 
forward a little. On making her reappearance 
in the Solent, White Heather showed much im- 
proved form and won five out of seven matches, 
but her success must in part be attributed to 
the superior local knowledge possessed by her 
skipper, Bevis, who was in his home waters. 
On leaving the Solent for the regattas in the 
West of England, Shamrock was again in a 
winning vein and won three matches off the 
reel, although her superiority was not so 
marked as in the early races. Then the season, 
so far as these yachts were concerned, came 
to a premature conclusion owing to an un- 
fortunate accident to the unlucky White 
Heather. As the cutter was being towed into 
Plymouth Harbor she collided with a floating 
target, damaging her stem below the waterline 
so badly that further racing this year was out 
of the question. Excluding the abandoned 
match in which Brynhild was lost, the class 
sailed twenty-eight races, of which one took 
place in conjunction with the A class for 
schooners, yawls, and ketches exceeding 23 
meters rating. : 

The complete record of the yachts is: Sham- 
rock, 28 ,starts, 18 firsts, 1 second; White 
Heather, 27 starts, 9 firsts, 1 second; Brynhild, 
I start. : 

The 15-meter class corresponds very much to 
our 55-foot class, the British boats being just 
a little smaller or about 50 feet on the water- 
line. For several seasons this class with its 
predecessors, the 52-footers and 20-raters, it has 
furnished the best sport of the season. The 
yachts are 50 tons Thames measurement and 
of sufficient size to make passage around the 
coast in any weather likely to be met in the 
course of an average summer, and yet not too 
large to be handled by an expert amateur 
helmsman. 

Amateur helmsmen of the caliber of W. P. 
Burton and J. R. Payne are capable of hold- 
ing their own with the best professional talent, 
and there is no move in the game with which 
they are not familiar, but nevertheless it is par- 
ticularly gratifying to find their vessels at the 
head of the class after a long and strenuous 
season. In the course of the’summer no fewer 
than sixty matches were provided for the class, 
the yachts having sailed under weather con- 
ditions ranging from half a gale to the lightest 
of zephyrs, and it speaks well for both vessels 
and crews that no serious casualties have to 
be recorded. 

Two new yachts’ appeared in the class this 
year, the lines of both coming from the board 
of Alfred Mylne. Tritonia carried the colors 
of the late G. C. Lomer, while Paula II. was 
owned by a German yachtsman, Ludwig 
Sanders, and only competed during the Solent 
regattas. Tritonia, which bears a family like- 
ness to Ostara, has been only moderately suc- 
cessful but is without question a very speedy 
cutter. She has, however, been the victim of 
untoward circumstances, and her record is no 
fair criterion of her capability. In the opening 
matches the yacht was leaking, and then, early 
in the season, Mr. Lomer had to go abroad, 
owing to ill-health. Missing the Irish and 
Scottish regattas, Tritonia competed in com- 
paratively few matches and never really found 
her form. On several occasions, however, she 
gave the cracks of the class a fair and square 
beating and when thoroughly tuned up should 
be in the first flight. Paula I!., when she joined 
the fleet in the Solent, was quite out of the 
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WESTWARD UNDER A SMOTHER OF CANVAS. 
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hunt with the English yachts and failed to win 
a prize. 

Of the yachts that raced in 1909 the Fife boat 
Vanity, which had some slight alterations ef- 
fected in the spring, showed much improved 
form and under certain conditions of wind and 
water sailed like a witch. Throughout the sea- 
son she was engaged in a keen struggle with 
Ostara for the championship of the class, and 
it was only by a “sail over” that the latter cap- 
tured the coveted honor. But Mr. Burton 
thoroughly deserves his success, for he has 
handled his fine cutter faultlessly, and’ her form 
has been more consistent. Mariska was given a 
new outfit of spars and canvas, and, although 
in her third season, was very little inferior to 
Ostara and Vanity. The yacht was seen at her 
best in the Solent, when for a time she carried 
all before her, and blow high, blow low, she is 
still a most able vessel. Ma’oona, the veteran 
of the fleet, has had her day and is now out- 
classed. Before racing commenced she had 
some more lead run into her keel, and her sail 
area reduced, but although improved by the al- 
teraticn, her victories have been few and far 
between. She enjoys the distinction, however, 
of having sailed a dead-heat with Ostara, a re- 
sult that is unique in the history of the 
“twenties.” 

Owing to the death of King Edward, the 
Spanish yachts did not come to Cowes this 
year, and the contest for the International 
challenge cup was therefore confined to the 
English cutters and Paula II. Ostara won the 
first race and Mariska the second, but the latter 
having contravened the conditions by having a 
professional at the helm, the trophy weuit to 
Mr. Burton for the third year in succession. 
Ostara also won the Earl of Desart’s challenge 
cup and that presented by the late Mr. J. B. 
Fleuret, but the Prince of Wales’ cup was 
taken by Vanity. 

In the following record Ostara and Ma’oona 
are credited with a win apiece for the match in 
which they sailed a dead heat. The last race 
of the season is not: included, as the prizes are 
withheld pending the decision of a protest 
lodged by Vanity: 

. 





Total 
Starts. Ists. 2ds. 3ds. Flags. 
Ostara, W. P. Burton....... 500.20 17 1 38 
Vanity, J. Payne & I. Benn...50 19 12 1 38 
Mariska, A. K. Stothert Ric 1 24 
Tritonia, G. C. Lomer. 30 3 8 2 13 
Mavona, Almeric Paget.. 


Paula I., Ludwig Sanders .... 





Narragansett Bay Yachting. 


ALL is not fair sailing on Narragansett Bay, 
according to some yachtsmen who frequent that 
fine piece of water, and unless some changes are 
made before another season opens, yacht rac- 
ing will fall off in popularity very much. Hollis 
Burgess ‘has raced there considerably. In 1909 
he sailed nearly the whole season on Narra- 
gansett Bay, and he is qualified to tell of the 
troubles. In an article published in the Provi- 
dence Tribune, Mr. Burgess says: 

“Having been asked to express my opinion in 
regard to the reason for the lack of interest in 
yachting on Narragansett Bay this summer, I 
am glad to give you my views on the subject. 
Being a member of the Rhode Island Y. C. and 
having taken a great interest in racing on 
Narragansett Bay in the last few seasons, I 
have often wondered why so comparatively few 
yachts are seen on such an ideal bay for yachting. 
it would seem as if this beautiful sheet of water 
with its many harbors should be covered with 
yachts of every description, and it is perfectly 
evident that there must be some reason for the 
falling off of interest in yachting on the bay in 
recent years. 

“Mr. Bradbury L. Barnes, a former president 
of the association, attributes this lack of interest 
to the fact that too many races are held during 
the season, and that he states eighteen regattas 
are now given every year on the bay in out-of- 
the-way places where it is hard for boats to go 
and where the courses are bad. With all due 
respect to’Mr. Barnes’ theory, I must say that 
I do not believe there are too many regattas. 
Having raced around Boston, Marblehead and 
along the coast for many years, often partici- 
pating in as many as thirty races in one season, 
it does not seem to me that eighteen regattas 
a year are too many. I firmly believe that yacht 
racing is the life ef yachting, and the only way 
to keep Narragansett Bay to the front in yacht- 
ing affairs is to give many lively regattas. 

“In order to qualify for the championship, I 
believe that a yacht should be required to enter 
at least three-quarters of the total number of 
races sailed. This would allow a boat com- 
peting in her respective class to stay out of a 
few races without endangering her chances for 
the championship, while at the same time it will 
require a yacht owner to enter his boat in a 
fair average of all the races. : 

“With good races well handled, with attrac- 
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tive prizes oftered and with every inducement 
given to visiung yacutsmen, 1 urmily believe 
that iNarraganse.t pay should come to che iront 
once more as an unportant yachung center in 
this country. ; 

“f fully agree with Mr. Barnes that the big 
sloops, such as 22- and 25-1ooters, like May 
Queen and Medric, are ideal boats for racing 
on Narragansett Kay. The 18-footers are a 
splendid ciass and otter a great deal of sport, 
but it is pititul to think that a great sheet ot 
water like Narragansett Bay should have these 
small boats as its leading class. 

‘1 think there are two main reasons why 
yacht racing has fallen off on this bay. One is 
too many protests; the other, lack of hospitality 
to visiting yachtsmen. In my experience in 
racing along the coast I have never seen so 
many protests filed in racing*as on Narra- 
gansett Bay. The desire to win at any cost, 
which is an essentially American feeling, is alto- 
gether too prevalent on Narragansett Bay. Pro- 
tests have often been filed for the most trivial 
reasons and ‘sea lawyers’ are very ‘numerous 
along the bay. These protests. engender bad 
feeling and have driven many a good yachtsman 
outvof-the game forever. 

“To show that it is not necessary to have so 
many protests, I will point out that during the 
Sonder class racing at Marblehead this summer 
there was not a single protest issued, though 


several times boats having fouled marks of* 


other boats voluntarily withdrew. The spirit 
throughout the Sonder racing has been to race 
in a gentlemanly way, to withdraw if you were 
in the wrong and not to try to win a race by 
protesting another boat for some slight in- 
fringement of the rules. I believe that if a 
heavy penalty was inflicted upon a yacht mak- 
ing a protest which was not sustained by the 
judges, much fewer protests would be heard of. 
Yacht racing is a gentleman’s game and the 
practice of trying to win by disqualifying other 
boats should be frowned upon. ; 

“The other question—lack of hospitality to 
visiting yachtsmen—seems to me of great im- 
portance. In Marblehead, on Long Island 
Sound, as well as other yachting centers, every 
inducement is offered to encourage visiting 
yachtsmen to race. Special courtesies are shown 
them and everything is done to make them feel 
at home. So-called local. feeling is all wrong. 
If a man comes from Boston or New York and 
wins a race on Narragansett Bay, it seems to 
me that his victory should be applauded and 
that local yachtsmen should show the proper 
appreciation of his good luck. Yacht racing is 
too big a sport to be localized and zest is 
added to the game in any locality if yachtsmen 
from other places are present. 

“If the Narragansett Bay Yacht Racing As- 
sociation will do its best to discourage protests. 
will give many well-managed races and will 
offer every inducement to yachtsmen to come 
to the bay from Marblehead, Long Island and 
elsewhere, I feel confident that Narragansett 
Bay. the finest place for yachting in the coun- 
try through its natural location, will once more 
regain its position as a yachting center. -Narra- 
gansett Bay yachtsmen are too good sportsmen 
to let the good name of Narragansett Bay sink 
‘into obscurity. and I am certain that a renewal 
of intere’t in the great sport is at hand.” 





Cruise of Wanata. 


W. D. Baxer, owner of the sloop Wanat 
John Hyde and Walter H. Funke, all waaons 
of the Bayside Y. C., made a cruise last summer 
in Eastern waters, and Mr. Funke wrote a story 
of that cruise which was published in the Log 
Book of the Bayside Y. C. It is a good story 
of a thrilling experience. It is dated from 
Gloucester, July 24, and is as follows: 

While the boys are ashore buying grub I am 
going to write you a few words about the doings 
Soe ee ee W. D. Baker (owner), 
John Hyde and myself le i 
Bavsid oo J ft the mooring at the 

e ship’s clock struck eight bells as w - 
chored off the yacht club Pose this variables. a 
drizzling rain after an all night run. Day. .was 
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just commencing to break as we stretched our 
tired. out limbs on the bunks, and the air was 
chilly, but we soon thawed out under our heavy 
blankets. ; 

Had a great experience last Wednesday while 
trying to reach Cape Cod. On our way out we 
encountered high seas and thick fog; decided 
to put back. Running down the home stretch 
we struck a sand shoal about three miles off 
shore. We sailed by compass, but the tide must 
have carried us on top of it: When she struck 
we lowered sail immediately to take off as much 
strain as possible. ‘he breakers were washing 
over her side for three hours, pounding to beat 
the band. We expected to see the mast go at 
any time. It looked bad for the good ship the 
way she was tossed around. We stuck to her 
and pumped all the time, preventing her from 
filling. We knew if she capsized it would be 
the end of her, so we got our suit cases together 
and transferred them to the dinghy. Finally a 
native came alongside in his catboat and offered 
his services. We then piled all our luggage on 
board his boat, and after hard work we man- 
aged to float her with the flood tide and the 
valuable assistance of the native. 

We left Chatham yesterday at 5:30 a. M. (we 
had been there three days) just simply disgusted 
with the place, and made the longest run that 
day of the whole cruise—over one hundred miles. 

Rounding Monomoy Point (the last harbor be- 
fore reaching Provincetown in back of Cape 
Cod) we had to stand a good ways offshore to 
prevent being washed up on the sand shoals. 
The ocean was rough and we had our stern to 
the seas the entire-way along the coast. I 
counted twenty-eight working schooners, the 
majority of them heading west. 

We carried full sail for a while, but soon had 
to tie in a double reef, as the wind came up 
very strong. Reaching Cape Cod a little ahead 
of time we decided not to run in back of the 
Cape to Provincetown, but instead hold our 
course and make Gloucester early next morn- 
ing. About midnight the wind let up a little, 
shifting more to the northeast. With .sheets 
started a wee bit, finally made out the twin 
lights off Cape Ann, then about fifteen miles off- 
shore. After spotting these we had little trouble 
in finding our “way into the harbor. Massachu- 
setts Bay is an enormous body of water. Sail- 
ing across it you cannot see land on either side. 

The country through here is beautiful with 
its high cliffs and wonderful homes, Great fish- 
ing center. The boat was hauled out Monday 
for repairs, as she strained her plankings off 
Chatham on the “Common Flats” in the episode 
which I have told you of earlier in my letter. 

The rest of my story shall be related by this 
clipping from the Gloucester Daily Times of 
July 22: 

“Walter Funke and John Hyde, two New 
York young men, who are here on a vacation 
trip in the sloop yacht Wanata, owned by W. D. 
Baker, of New York, had a thrilling experience 
in their yacht off the East Gloucester shore near 
Bass Rocks, last evening, and were rescued from 
their perilous position by Capt. Nelson M. King, 
of the Dolliver’s Neck Life Saving Station. _ 

“Yesterday Mr. Baker had some business in 
Boston and the two young men, who are well 
able to handle a boat, went out on a fishing 
trip. They started from the East Gloucester 
Y. C. early in the morning and sailed down the 
shore, taking in quite a number of fish, and 
along towards evening started to return, but en- 
countered a strong head southwest wind. 

“The boat is a narrow one of the racing type, 
and it was difficult to put her up against the 
head wind and tide and expect her to eat her 
way up to windward under the prevailing con- 
ditions. A puff of wind caught the jib early in 
the evening and tore it into ribbons. 

“The sea was rough and it was blowing a 
good sized gale. 

“The young men stood gallantly to their task 
to make this port, but they wére up against it 
good and plenty and could not make any great 
headway. 

“For more than three. hours they were thrashed 
about in the heavy sea and adverse tide, making 
not the slightest headway to their destination. 
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The people at the Moorland Hotel fortunately 
noted the predicament in which the crippled 
craft was and telephoned to Captain King, of 
the life saving station. 

“The captain was all alone at the time, as the 
members of the crew were dispersed on their 
annual summer lay off, but he put out the big 
power lifeboat, and made a quick run to the 
disabled boat. When he arrived on the scene 
the two young men were pretty well exhausted 
and Hyde was pretty well near all in. 

“Captain King gave them a line and. towed 
the boat into harbor, landing the young men at 
the Rockaway house float, and they were given 
a change of clothing, some warm food and a 
bed at the hotel for the night. This morning 
they appeared to be all right and. again. took up 
their quarters on the yacht. 

“They had been out all day, without anything 
to eat, were wet, cold and hungry and. pretty 
well used up when Captain King made his wel- 
come appearance with the power lifeboat.” 

* OK * * * * * 

Well, it certainly was some cruise, but ‘we 
had a fine time. Business compels me now to 
return home, but Baker will keep on to the coast 
of Maine. : Wa ter H; FuNKE. 


Sound Championships. 


SECRETARY J. W. ALKER, of the Yacht Racing 
Association of Long Island Sound, has: an- 
nounced the winner of the championship 
pennants for the season of IgIo. 

In Class P, 31-raters, Stuyvesant. Wainwright's 
Cara Mia is the winner. This yacht has a fine 
record, having won many races from Windward, 
Mimosa III. and others in her class, and won 
the Manhasset Bay challenge cup, which is now 
held by the American Y. C. In that series of 
races she defeated Mavourneen representing the 
Corinthian Y. C., of Marblehead, and Wind- 
ward, the defending yacht of the Indian Harbor 


ie 

Alera, owned by J. W. and E. P. Alker, has 
won the championship in the class for the New 
York Y. C. 30-footers. The racing in this class 
was of the best. Many yachts took part, and 
every race was most closely contested. 

Hoyden, owned by B. S. Litchfield, won in 
Class R. This is a Mower-designed boat and 
has, been a winner now for several seasons. 
There is talk of others being built to sail in 
this class, which is the only one of the small 
ones that does not fill well. 

In Class S the winner is Nereid, owned by J. 
B. Shethar. Nereid was built two years ago 
from designs by H. J. Gielow for the Lipton 
cup races sailed on the Lower Bay. She fin- 
ished third in that series. Mr. Southard pur- 
chased the yacht last spring. 

The Larchmont inter-club class had ten yachts 
racing it it. These were built from designs by 
William Gardner, and the championship winner 
is Lewanna owned by Spence Brothers. 

H. Duden won the pennant for the Larch- 
mont 21-footers with Iola. J. J. Dwyer’s Rascal 
won in the series for the American Y. C. race- 
abouts. Clarkson Cowl’s Ardette: won in the 
contests for the Manhasset Bay one-design 
class. The pennant for the Manhasset bug 
class was won by George A. Corry’s Big Bug. 





Motor Boating. 





Underbody of Pioneer. 


WHEN the British motor boat Pioneer was 
first tried in the Solent, she turned turtle and 
her owner, the Duke of Westminster very 
nearly lost his life. The yacht was saved, her 
engine thoroughly overhauled and it suffered 
little from its immersion in salt water. While 
the motor boat was floating bottom up, photo- 
graphs were taken which show her peculiar 
form of underbody. She has six planes which 
are distinctly shown in the picture. 
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British Sea Mile Records. 


THE annual competition for sea mile records 
of the British Motor Boat Club was held last 
month. The boats compete for a challenge 
trophy which goes to the one which does the 
fastest mean time of six runs over a measured 
sea mile. This year’s competition excited con- 
siderable interest, as there were several new 
boats capable of greatly increasing the speed 
attained by Baby V., the winner in 1909, and it 
was hoped and expected that the Duke of West- 
minster’s Pioneer would have been present, also 
Dan Hanbury’s Zigorella, but unfortunately 
these boats, which were due back from America 
at the beginning of the week, did not arrive in 
time, the issue was therefore left between Sir 
John Thornycroft’s Miranda I. and Maudslay 
Brooke’s Baby V. The latter (in charge of Mr. 
Monson, in the absence of her owner) was 
taken first, and the best speed attained by her 
in a single run with the tide was 25.71 knots, 
and, as will be seen from the subjoined table, 
her running over the six miles was most con- 
sistent. Miranda IV. followed, but she did not 
appear to be going quite in her best form, her 
first: run only recording 27.735 knots. The 
highest speed’ attained by her in a single run 
was 31.914 with the tide, and she won the con- 
test comfortably, her mean speed proving to be 







29.901 knots. Taking the mean of means, the 
speeds were as follow: 

Baby V.. Time. Speed. 
Ist run, against tide.............. 2m. 26.4s, 24.52 
2d witty WIE tide... bedi cceedcess 2m.: 20.2s. 25.63 
3d run, against tide.............. 2m. 26.1s. 24,62 
StI SUR WERE CDE ices tv cncctce’ 2m. 20.0s. 25.71 
5th run, against tide ............ 2m. 26.4s. 24.52 
sth» run, with ‘tide......2........ 2m. 20.0s. 25.71 

Mean speed equals 25.133 knots. 

Miranda IV. 
ist run, against tide 2m. 9.4s 27.735 
d run, with tide . 1m. 59.3s. 30.100 
‘d run, against tide 2m. _5.4s 28.617 
ith run, with tide.... 1m. 53.0s 31.858 
th run, against tide +.» 2m. 6.4s 28.391 
th run, with, tide. s,.066<¢exese0 52.4s 31.914 


Mean speed equals 29.901 knots. 





New Power Life Boat. 


_ THE motor life boat Ida Lewis, which has 
been in use a short time at Brenton’s Point 
Life Saving Station, on the. Rhode Island coast, 
's one of the new type of life boats the Govern- 
ment is. adopting wherever practicable. 

A gasolene engine makes this life boat plunge 
through big waves against wind and sea at a 
speed of nine miles an hour or over. Ida Lewis 
is a strong heavy boat built of mahogany, 
double planked. She is thirty-six feet long and 
self-righting. She is propelled by a 38-horse- 
power six-cylinder Holmes engine, which gets 
up a speed of twelve miles in smooth weather. 








PIONEER CAPSIZED, SHOWING PLANES OF UNDERBODY. 


Photo from The Yachtsman. si Np 
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ARTHUR BINNEY | 


(Formerly Stawart & Binney) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


Masen Buliding, Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address, ** Designer,”’ Boston 


COX @ STEVENS 


Yacht Brokers and Naval Architects 


15 William Street, - New York 
Telephones 1375 and 1376 Broad 


GIELOW @ ORR 
Naval Architects, Engineers and Yacht Brokers 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished for Construction, 
Alteration and Repairs. Large list of Yachts for Sale, 
Charter or Exchange; also Commercial Vessels. 


52 BROADWAY Telephone 4673 Broad NEW YORE 


Canoe Handling and Sailing. 

The Canoe: History, Uses, Limitations and Varieties, 
Practical Management and Care, and Relative Facts. 
By C. Bowyer Vaux (“Dot”). Illustrated. Cloth. 168 
pages. Price, $1.00. New and revised edition, with 
additional matter. 

A complete manual for the management of the canoe. 
Everything is made intelligible to the veriest novice, and 
Mr. Vaux proves himself one of those ‘successful in- 
structors who communicate their own enthusiasm to 
their pupils. 

FOREST 


My Friend The Partridge. 


S. T. Hammond. A delightful reminder of crisp 
autumnal days in the covers. It tells of sport with the 
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Rigged with two masts, she also does very well 
under sail. 

Not long ago an observer with a camera had 
the opportunity to witness a trip made by the 
Ilda Lewis out from her moorings at Brenton’s 
Point to save a small boat that had broken 
adrift on the rough Atlantic. It was stormy 
enough to force all hands to don life jackets— 
not cork ones by the way, but the new article, 
made of wool and Sea Island cotton, packed 
in canvass cells or pockets. Some minutes were 
spent in corralling the stray drifter after she 
had been caught up with. Then she had to be 
towed back to sheltered waters. 

When the Ida Lewis had picked up her moor- 
ing in the little cove, Capt. Kenyon looked at 
his watch and found that the boat had been 
away, as near as he could figure, thirty-seven’ 


noblest of game birds, the habits and habitat of the 
ruffed grouse, with just the right touch of reminiscence 
and personal experience. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 
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Cloth. Illustrated, 150 pages. 








minutes. 
work, 


This was the second test of the new life boat. 
On July 27 she went to the aid of a 30-foot 
launch which had broken down near West Island 
with two men on board. They were in a bad 
way when the Ida Lewis took the launch in tow 


and got her into smooth water. 


Stormy weather made the trip dangerous, 
and Capt. Kenyon was lashed to the bitts in 
order to maintain his place at the helm. In 
regard to this test as a tryout for the life boat, 


Capt. Kenyon said in his report: 


“It was a great test for the new life boat. 
I don’t think there was a man in her who would 
have wanted to go out for a drill that day. I 


believe she is as good a boat as ever was made. 
One sea came aboard of her. 
head, and did not bother her at all. 
had to hang on and the fact that I was lashed 
to the bitts prevented me from going overboard. 
I hurt my side some.” © 

It is interésting to look this modern life boat 
over and see by what devices she attains steadi- 
ness, speed, buoyancy, and in general the ability 
to live through all kinds of weather. 

Despite the fact that she has 1,500 pounds of 
gunmetal in her keel, and is heavily built, the 
Ida Lewis has great buoyancy. This quality is 
given by seventy copper air chambers in the 
hull. A contrivance of watertight hoods at 
stem and stern makes it impossible for the boat 
to remain bottom up in the water. After right- 
ing herself the boat is freed of water in eleven 
seconds. 

This type of life ‘boat cannot be launched and 
beached at will. In order that a motor life 
boat may be used a station must be located on 
or near a harbor from which the ocean. may: be 
reached easily. Such a boat could not be used 
by a station located on the beach. There’ are 
three other boats of this type in servicé now. 
The first one was constructed in 1907. 













He was very well satisfied with the 


It was over my 
Everybody 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Forest AND STREAM is the recognized medium of 
entertainment, instruction and information between Amer- 
ican sportsmen. The editors invite communications on 
the subjects to which its pages are devoted. Anonymous 
communications will not be regarded. ‘the editors are 
not responsible for the views of correspondents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


_Subscriptions may begin at any time. Terms: For 
single copies, $3 per year; $1.50 for six months. Kates 
for clubs of annual subscribers: 


Three Copies, $7.50. Five Copies, $12. 


Remit by express money-order, registered letter, money- 
order or draft, payable to the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company. The paper may be obtained of news- 
dealers throughout the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain. Canadian subscriptions, $4.00 a year, $2.00 for 
six months. 


Foreign Subscriptions Agents—London: 


and Sales 


Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane; Sampson, Low & Co. 
Paris: Brentano’s. Foreign terms: $4.50 per year; $2.26 
for six months. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Inside pages, 16 cents per agate line. Special rates for 
three, six and twelve months. Eight words to the line, 
fourteen lines to one inch. Advertisements, should be 
received by Saturday previous to issue in which they 
are to be inserted. Transient advertisements must in- 
variably be accompanied by the money, or they will not 
be inserted. Reading notices, seventy-five cents per line. 
Only advertisements of an approved character inserted. 


Display Classified Advertising. 


Hotels, Summer and Winter Resorts, Instruction, 
Schools, Colleges, etc. Railroad and Steamship Time 
Tables. Real Estate For Sale and To Let. Seeds and 
Shrubs, Taxidermists. The Kennel. Dogs, etc. Wants 
and Exchanges. Per agate line, per insertion, 13 cents. 
Three months and over, 10 cents per line. 


Solid Classified Advertising. 


For Sale. Kennel. Property For Sale. Real Estate 
For Sale or To Let. Wants and Exchanges. Per agate 
line; 10 cents. Absolutely no soy, No advertisement 
of less than three lines accepted. Cash must in every 
case accompany order. 
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Motor Boat Spoiled Vacation. 


At one of the small boat houses at the foot 
of the slope where Riverside drops off into the 
Hudson, a young man gloomily was mooring a 
small, black-hulled motor boat one day last 
week. It wasn’t much of a boat, as motor boats 
go. It was minus a motor, but there were all 
the signs of one, its bottom being smeared with 
dirty oil, and a disconnected gasolene tank was 
fitted in the bow. Having tied his boat, the 
young man walked a few steps to a battered 
looking motor that lay on the boat house float. 
Tucking his toe under it, the gloomy young 
man shoved it overboard. There could be no 
mistaking the young man’s intent. He meant 
the motor to go just where it did. And as the 
ripples grew larger and disar~eared he sadly 
turned away and started shoreward. 

The strange proceeding had been witnessed 
by several persons on shore, according to the 
New York Times, and one was so deeply in- 
terested that he accosted the gloomy young 
man. 

“Ts that where you store your motor for the 
winter?” he asked. 

“Yes, next winter and the next and summers, 
too, for that matter,” he answered. “I’m done 
with it. Done with everything like it, too, you 
bet. Once I was an amateur at this motor boat 
game. I’m not one any longer. I’ve qualified. 
I started on a vacation about the middle of the 
summer. My wife went with me, and we had a 
bully long rest ahead with the prospect of lots 
of sport. We took a fine little bungalow at the 
edge of the waterway, some miles from here, 
and I bought a rowboat. 

“But there were lots of motor boats around, 
and my wife was quite taken with them. She 
succeeded in getting me interested, too. I only 
had a few hundred dollars, but we figured it out 
and decided we coul afford to put about $50 
in a motor boat. Of course one couldn’t ex- 
pect to get much of a motor boat for that, but 
I began to look around, and one day I came 
across that little boat you see moored out there. 
It’s only 15 feet long, but it was strong, so I 
bought it for $15. 

“Next I began looking for a motor—a sec- 
ond-hand one would do, a friend told me, and 
unkind fate led me to a dealer who had one he 
would sell for $15. He wouldn’t guarantee it 
to run, but he didn’t see any reason why it 
shouldn’t. He assured me it used to run, and 
that he recently had had the cylinder rebored— 
whatever that meant—so I bought it. 

“Now I had a boat and a motor, and my 
wife was delighted. I took both to a machine 
shop, and my troubles began. It cost $10 to 
have the rowboat’s stern bored for the shaft 
and a bed installed for the motor. It cost $15 
more to have the gasoline tank put in, the en- 
gine fitted out with necessary piping and a few 
nuts and bolts and connections screwed on. 

“Two weeks thus slipped by, and at last all 
was ready to start the engine. They started it 
—or rather they tried to. The motor went 
about four strokes and then stopped. More 
days were lost refitting and repiping, and the 
machinists decided that the rings on the piston 
were too small for the cylinder. It would only 
cost $10 for a new piston and new rings and a 
new casting for the piston. I told them to go 
ahead. Two more weeks passed. 

“In the meanwhile my wife had taken a look 
at the boat. She said she didn’t think much of 
its looks, and to please her I got a boat builder 
to construct a strip deck over the bow, put an 
oak combing around the deck, and in other ways 
make her look neater. The strip deck and 
other woodwork cost me $30 more. 

“Then there were other expenses. I found 
that the regulations required a red and green 
light, also a white one. Life preservers also 
were required, likewise a whistle and a foghorn. 
The things that were necessary for that boat 
were really alarming. 

“I was getting desperate. My vacation was 
slipping away and I was wasting my time 
around the machine shop. But at last, when 
only five days more of my vacation remained. 
everything seemed to be ready. They started 
the engine on the dock, and it ran finely. My 
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BIG SLOOPS IN 


wife came down to see the launching of the 
Spendthrift, as we had named it. 

“Once in the water, the machinist started the 
motor without connecting it to the propeller 
shaft. It ran fine. Then he connected the shaft 
and gave the fly-wheel a turn. Suddenly there 
was a fr-upppp and a thud and a hiss: The 
motor stopped dead and a piece of metal flew 
past my ear into the water. The connecting 
shaft had broken, the water jacket was punc- 
tured, the fly- wheel was broken, and a few other 
things. It was the last straw, ‘and I decided to 
shove it overboard and save money. I’m done.” 


Canoeing. 





D. T. Cashmore’s Serious Fall. 


DupLey THURMAN CASHMORE, a member of the 
Knickerbocker C. C., met wtih a serious acci- 
dent recently while climbing the Palisades op- 
posite Spuyten Duyvil. he, with Robert J. 
Romlein and another companion started out 
from the camp at Hermit Point, where they 
were for the week end. The.camp site at 
Hermit Point is a concession from the Palisade 
Park Commission to the Hudson Canoe Club 
Federation, of which the Knickerbocker, Fort 
Washington, Inwood and Algonquin clubs are 
members. 

The canoeists had donned spiked shoes, and 
equipped with alpenstock and ropes, started 
to scale the Palisades half a mile north of 
camp, where the cliffs rise perpendicularly 
nearly 350 feet. The climb at this point has 
all the hazard of a mountain climb. 

The party got up as high as 290 feet over the 
most difficult kind of going. They found only 
at intervals ledges wide enough upon which to 
rest. They tore their clothing making their 
way over jagged and rocky portions of the way. 
Suddenly Cashmore slipped, and with a cry dis- 
appeared from view.. His companions turned 


,and looked for him in vain. Then they hurried 


down to look for him. 

Seventy feet below they found him. He had 
struck on a ledge about three feet wide. The 
ledge was sloping, and all that saved Cashmore 
from continuing his plunge to the bottom was 
a group of three shrubs in which his clothing 
had caught. Cashmore was unconscious. All 
efforts to revive him failed. Romlein and his 
other companion realized that they could not 
succeed in any plan to carry him down with 
them, and decided that the best thing to do was 
to go back to the camp for help. They drove 


A CLOSE RACE. 


their alpenstocks into the shallow earth as far 
as they could, wound ropes around Cashmore’s 
body and attached them to juts of rock and the 
shrubbery to prevent his falling, and then made 
their way painfully to the bottom. Reaching 
the base of the Palisades exhausted, they started 
to run the half mile to the camp. 

Cashmore’s fellow campers formed a rescu- 
ing party without loss of time. One of the first 
members of the party to ascend was Dr. Davis, 
who administered first aid to the injured man. 
He stanched the flow of blood, but failed to re- 
store Cashmore to consciousness. Members of 
the second rescue party had hauled Cashmore’s 
cot up after them by slow and arduous stages, 
and arrived a quarter of an hour after the ad- 
vance party with the doctor. 

With great difficulty and at considerable per- 
sonal danger Cashmore was lifted on to the cot 
and fastened to it with ropes. The cot was 
slung on a cradle of ropes, and then with men 
above and men below, was gradually lowered 
from one stage of the descent to another. It 
took an hour and a half to complete the work, 
during every minute of which it was feared that 
Cashmore might die, and during scarcely an in- 
terval of which the members of the rescuing 
party did not take hazardous risks. 

The wind was high and the Hudson was 
choppy, but the situation demanded that Cash- 
more be hurried to a hospital as quickly as pos- 
sible. He was placed in the bottom of a canoe, 
manned by the two best paddlers in the three 
canoe clubs. When they got into midstream, 
they fortunately met a motor boat, which took 
Cashmore the rest of the distance-to the landing 
at Cox’s boat house, near Dyckman street. A 
telephone message was sent to the Washington 
Heights Hospital, which sent an ambulance. 


Cashmore had a double fracture of the jaw. 
broken collar bone and internal injuries. He is 
on the fair road to recovery. 


SOMEWHAT MIXED. 


“T can’t see why men like to get up ear!) 
and go fishing,” remarked Mrs, Maud N. * ot 
prop. “Now, my husband is a regular anglo- 
maniac. I mean he’s a debauchee to the epis- 
catory art. Fish? Why, he’s an apostle of old 
Izaak Newton himself!”—Scraps. 





The Forest AND StREAM may be obtained from an 
newsdealer on order. am your dealer to supply you 
regularly, 
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The Proof of the Shells 
Is in the Shooting 


STEEL LINED SHELLS 


have for two years clearly demonstrated their right to every shooter’s preference. With the advent 
of the steel lining in UMC Arrow and Nitro Club shells four years ago, they forged rapidly 
ahead in efficiency and popularity and for two years have proven their indisputable superiority. 











The only possible competitive test for shot shells is at the traps—there UMC Steel Lined Shells have won every 
Interstate Handicap for two years straight (ten Handicaps). In these events every other American made shell was 
represented, but each time UMC Steel Lined Shells have qualified for first place. , 


What Is The Answer? 


UMC Arrow and Nitro Club Shells are steel 
lined—no other American made shells are. 





A further evidence of the superiority of UMC Steel Lined Shells is that this method of manufacture is employed 
by all the best shell makers in Europe. 


UMC and Remington—the perfect shooting combination. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. The Remington Arms Co. 
* lion, N. Y. 














Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency, 299 Broadway, New York City 
Same Ownership Same Management Same Standard of Quality 
ao Oct. 25-27.—Kansas City, Mo.—Missouri T. S. A. State sweeps. From 1:30 P. M. until 5 P. M., 100-target in- 
Trapshooting. tournament. Harry E. Snyder, Sec’y. door amateur championship. From 6:30 P. M._until 
Oct. 26.—Concordia, Kans.—Blue Ribbon G. C. J. F. 8:30 P. M., intercity three-man team matches. From 
I h b ° ar Sean) ec STAI = = ee 5. sae — P. M., 100-target —_ ——— 
ow want your nce ct. 27-28.—Salem . . C. S. T, Alexander, Pres. championship—with suitable prizes and moneys for both. 
f y y shoot to be announced here Nov. 3.—Orlando (Okla.) G. C. W. W. Haller, Mgr. In the basement, I desire to have the Zettler Rifle Club 


send a notice like the following: Nov. 5-6.—New Athens, Ill.—Egyptian G, C. Jac. H. to hold their annual 100-shot championship, also the 
Kock, Sec’y. school boys and the revolver tournaments if possible. In 


Fixtures. Nov. 9.—Lockport, Ill.—Will County Gun Club. John the Madison Avenue half of the Garden, to have the 
Liess, Jr., Pres. trade exhibits. In the Concert Hall, camps and campers. 
Oct. 27-28.—Columbus (O.) G. C. Lon Fisher, Sec’y. Nov. 9-10.—Utica (O.) G..C. C. J. Mowry, Sec’y. S. M. Van ALLEN. 
Nov. 8.—Bergen Beach (N. Y.) G. C. L. H. Schorte- Nov. 10-11.—Kansas City, Mo.—Blue River Target G. C. —_—————_ 
; meier, Sec’y. : ..R. Elliott, Sec’y. : c d T t 
(sec. 13—Bergen Beach (N Y.) G. C. L. H. Schorte- Nov. 15.—Downs (Kans.) G. C, W. H. Charles, Pres. orydon iournament. 
meier, Sec’y. ae Net, Sweet —— Park (Md.) G. C. Richard T. Coryvon, Ia.. Oct. 45.—O. N. Ford scored 193 and 189 
a eS 200 first ard second days. tively, shooting as 
fan. ae ; Nov. 24.—Grand Island (Neb.) G. C.F. F. Kanert, Sec’y. out of 200 first ard second days respectively, s ., 
jan. 2—Bergen Beach (N. Y.) G. C. eighth annual Nov. 2425.-Sikeston (Mo.) G. C W. H. Tanner,, Sec’y. on setae, eee for both amateurs and profes- 





merch: i icap. ° i 3ec’y. Ae 
andise handicap. 1. H. Schortemeier, Sec'y. Noy 39-Dec. 1—Rising Sun (Md.) G. C. H. L.”"Worth- Sidi pela 
REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. ington, Mgr. } itr Steal a 
Oct. 15.—Haddonfield (N. J.) G. C. E. S. Webster, Sec. Dec. 2—Salem, N,_ J.—Salem County R. and G. C. hot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
Oct, 18.—Skaneateles Jet., N. Y.—Glenside G. C. Chas S. H. W. Bossler, ‘Sec'y. OW MeO oi. a 2.02 dceens 200 193 200 «189 
ce a as i ns Geo, Peyton occ... oe igs 
ct. 18,— ; .)- Gs C. ws . Mer. Tw POP TS 2 } 
Oct. 18-19.—Paris (Ill.) G.-C. John O. Laughlin, Sec’y. DRIVERS AND . ISTERS. ; oe kde enoedane beens 300 iva 200 175 
Ot ee hm ep eS ee Owing to Wednesday being a holiday, Forest anp CC V Chance.............-- 160 129 dee ses 
on'’s post series tournament, on the grounds of the ¢ rent to press on Monday. Several communica- D Medland ................ 178 200 184 
Indianapolis Gun Club; $1,000 added money. + Elmer ne ener: ae See weminy. Sevewe orerert heat B oo Viduetcticggues eh 300 176 100 71 
E. Shaner, Sec’y-Mgr., Pittsburg, Pa. tions. were necessarily held over to next week in con- § ffedland ................ 180 120 100 66 
Cct. 19.—Ogdensburg (N. Y.) S. A. J, M. Morley, Sec'y. sequence. J Medland ............0.005 200 = 154 100 70 
Oct. ee Pa.—Hercules G. C. A. K. Ludwig, ——_——_ Wr; NE oan eke acede 160 126 aes are 
* . i ows eee 
Oct’_1920.—Fairmont (W. Va.) G. C. Ed. H. Taylor, Sportsman’s Show Tournament. i pcGuire.........--+-» 180 130 om 
O —s s Jamaica, N. Y., Oct. 4.—It is my intention to organize J E Craven.. 100 73 one 
Or 19-20.—Buffalo (Wyo.) G. C. F. W. Oswald, Sec’y. a_trade exhibit and shooting tournament to be held in. S W Hart. 200 173 200 185 
t, 19-20.—Columbia (S. C.) G. C. U. R. Brooks, te, Madison Square Garden, during a week in March, 1911. 8B T Jared.. 200 145 ses 
ny bg s - I desire the support of all the magazines and papers in- A W Benda 180 125 115 78 
os 9-20.—Waverly (Mo.) G. C. Jacob C. Barth, Sec’y. terested in sports. I will give you briefly my ideas, and H A Ormsley vo ae 185 aes 
ct, 2 —Allentown, Pa.—Lehigh Valley S. A. Allen am — for suggestions and advice. It is my intention N G Glover..........--++-+ 200 162 see 
a ici, Sec’y. 3 and desire to give a good horiest show, something that EE W Stacy............-.+++ 200 176 ees 
ee = -—Rolfe (Ia.) G. C. M. S. Thompson, Sec y- _ will interest everyone and be a genuine sportsman show, OF OE ce vit caciccccs 200 160 Sad 
ty 21.—Massillon (O.) G. C. F. C. Young, Sec y:, eliminating everything that does not conform with such L E Shelton........-..---+ 200 159 ee 
Ont Seg anoven (Ill) G. C. C, W. Anderson, Sec’y. a show. The idea is to use the Fourth avenue half of W H_Harris.............:- 200 169 naa 
c e -22.—Cockeysville (Md.) G. C. A. H. Nofsinger, the Garden for the secguhoetine tournament. One set of C L Hart........-..-++e00 200 159 fag 
+ 1. traps can be installed, and shooting can be done day B E Logan...........-+.+++ 160 103 een 
Oct. Motels teas = DB Athy, Secy. snd, night. a R: Thompson ...........-.+ D> 8 300 ist 
» 4a 5 a «ee nkford, Cap program in mind at present would consist of the C G Austin ..........+..++ 155 112 200 172 
Oct. 25-26.—Mattoon (Ili.) G. C. F. A. Heermans, Sec’y. following: From 11 A. M. inti 1 P. M., 20-target open W E Miner..............- 200 173 end ae: 
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. wee Brehm, 16 ....... 10 11 181614141415 12 8—20 : c 
Prospect Shooting Association. T Diffendall, i6.. 9 9181314171818 1618-34 150 Rainmakers Gan Club 
f Willard, 18 .:.... 1112161417151715 1520-35 152 Ortawa,: Ill., Oct. 3-4—Rain and wind interfered on 
BattimorE, Md.—The second annual tournament of Etchison, 17 ..... 14131417 9151315... .-- the first day. The second day had fair weather. J. 
the Prospect Shooting Association was held on Oct. Keller, Sr., 18 ..... .. 121316141517 2118-39 ... Graham, amateur, scored 191 and 198 out of 200, which 
4 and 5, at Prospect Park. A strong wind made erratic Martin, 16 .......... 151316161710 2017-37 ... was high amateur, and higher than any professional 
target flights. A late start caused a late finish, SO) ‘Tracy 1..........6 ce ce ee ee 17161314 202141 ... average. Scores: 
that some of the late shooters had a very bad light. Schaab, 16 .............-. +1211 6 1918-37... Fi Sein ti 
Charles Hastings won the Stevens gun event, with a _Gipe,17.......... .. sss. ss 151717 ©=.2018-38_— a... irst Day. a 
. total of 55 out of 60 targets. Nitsely W7sS:ciuhis co ee 50 cence JOE 18 BOE a 
itzel, sree . > Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke, 
Target shoot. Game. Mdse. PoC, 86.00 oa ont fest os ee O RE ae) eel ee J Graham . .. 200 191 200 198 
ay eon at RR NE i GS.5) as aps oss cain eee: on a ae Geo Roll .. 200 177 200 185 
Targets: 15 15 20 20 20° 202020 25625 T'. T’l. © Turner,-16 .......c0c0 ee oe oe os WIT = -200 21-4 Joe Barto .. 200 176 200 185 
Keller, Sr, 17.... 1112 141815 151519 2119-40 159 Ross, 16 j........ 0 ee ee ee ee ee LDL = 12 18-25 eee 00 176 300 «184 
Mordecai, 17..... 1213141516 151711 1614-30 143 Boyd, 18 ........ 0. 0. we 0. we ee 1618 © 24 23-47 tiem 300-168 200 «185 
Fyler, 17........ 9 9151417 111517 1918-37 144 E Hargest, 16... 0.0. 0. 0.0...1617 1617-83... WJ Leise ... “Te ee 
athews, i7..... 913121416 161512 1515-30 187 E Hargest,Jr,16.............1215 1618-34 ... § Hoge ..-.... *** 500 «160 le 
Bond, 17 ........ 13 14 1918 18 171617 212243 175 Cummings, 16.......... 6. cece ce eel ee we nt. Ramune oe ‘Ds 200 («Aga 
Getman, 20....:: 13 15.18 2020 202019 2323-46 .191 Moxly, 18 ....... 66 ee ee ee ce ee oe WO oe oe ac. See SS ae 00 «170 
Lyon, 20 ........ 13 14 20 2018 201718 22 22—44 184 ~=Reese, 17 ... SS iedg cae iind bald” 68" ie Rn aa) 00 ons W Holtz ..:.., ... 200 161 200 174 
C Hastings, 20.. 13 1415 2018 °191620 2023-43 178 Smith, 16 2....... ok. ee ee ee I 1B G-2L ws. So Gentleman... oa 200 «177 
Worthington, 19. 1313191918 161818 242246 180 W Kunkle ....... 12. 200 4-148 200 170 ) 
DRONE. 20 6ssec cs 1410181816 141717 24 23—47 171 ¢ C Sheehan .... ... 200 144 200 173 
Gent, 19 ......... WWM B.. ...... oe ss ese Knoxville Tournament. G Williams .. ... 200 148 ie cad | 
RV GHB, 20. se 0sene 1315161917 151314 2316-39 161 ‘ CROLL “Vnssdusceeteesccieses oss 200 185 , 
Brown, 19 ....... 1215181617 151617 181836 162 Knoxvitte, Tenn., Oct. 6.—The Knoxville Gun Club ©€ Arnold ..... aia peer aN 65 62 | 
Herman, 20 ..... 1810161615 151717 2221-43 162 held their registered tournament Oct. 4 and 5, with a fp Krouse .................. eee ra “80 65 | 
Keller, Jr, 18.... 1314141616 181617 2221-43 167 good bunch of professionals as well as amateur shooters F Martin ............... voce Ue “78 i . ; 
Anderson, 16.... 913171718 161417 2222-44 165  in_attendance. RUSAMNER il vnettrae tect ica, Aa 6564 
Colburn, 16 ..... -§ 7121510 10:... 22 18—40 eh The first day we had forty-four shooters entered, and O Rinker ................... 18 li é 
Lewis, 16 osc. .c. 913161519 161612 1816-34 150 with indications of the best weather, every one looked R Hilton .......ccccccccccce cee Re "35 “29 
Harvey, 16 ...... 8 9161815 131111 21 15—36 137. forward to a good day’s shoot. By the time the shooting je Oa ea 65 32 35 6 1 
Martin, 16....... 1212121313 151114 2022-42 144 began a strong wind was coming up from the southwest W Spencer .........0ss0000+ 150 87 35 7 
Stevenson, 18.... 1413191718 171520 202141 174 (straightaway targets being thrown to the east), which J, Warren ...........ccccc.e 100 78 ; . : 
Gipdy BBS ces oe 1311161615 141814 2122-43 160 soon became a gale, and lasting the entire day. This © Stillwell ......ccccccecce oes a So) ae j 
Malone, 18 ..... 914171716 141516 1820-38 156 made the flight of the targets very irregular, and hard FM Walter ..... RR as, 8 200 179 
Ewing, 18 ..... ...1311181819 181818 2425-49 182 for the shooters to find, only twenty-eight shooting JD McKeen .............. 85 65 oe 8 1 
Rose, 18 ., 5.2... 1211141614 1012 9 1617—33 131. through the entire program of 200 targets for the first day. oMIGe sot ar. co oltenee ee. 200 158 ; 
Stine, FF. .85< . 1310111514 121713 2320-43 148 The scores of many of the professionals were far below. [, Lewis .............+.-.. 48 4 
Silver King, 16.. 1012131214 121514 1715-82 136 their averages, one of them making his lowest record Fi BWoWiGhey =. sc8ccen torre 100 77 ] 
G Diffendall, 16. 1411171719 171218 2422-46 171 for six years, and many amateurs shot 10 to 20 per cent. De atesaionaln: ] 
F Diffendall, 16. 1413141616 151610 1515-30 144 below their usual gait. The strong wind and low scores. a. Gilbert 8s - 
Slear, 17 ...... 13 14151916 151718 202242 169 caused many shooters to drop out the first day. eee memes Taser sores >. = a | 
Brehm, 16 ...... 713141512 181212 2214-36 143 , Shooting began the second day under a little more fred Bills ........ tteeeeees 200 188 2M f 
Willard, 17 ..... 1215161615 141719 2022-42 166 favorable conditions, but a strong wind continued almost > G Stannard ........... - 200 182 200 194 ! 
Donkas, 16 ...... 610121517 151015 1210-22 122 the entire day. Thirty-four entered and twenty-four shot 5 erabame tase aves en secesece 2000-174 20 1% E 
Schaab, 17 |... 1113141313 171414 1811-29 137 through the second day’s program of 200 targets. H ee carers ae vistas } 
Mallory, 17 ..... 1414161816 151716 222845 171 Everything considered, the tournament, was a success, E Winans ........+.++4-. 200 112 we ory } 
Stultz, 18 ....... 1311161515 151716 2123-44 162 and a “return engagement” is already being planned for : 
Hogarth, i6..... 912151313 121012 2115-36 132 next year by our club. 1 
Bissing, Rr Be Tse ge Tat et ee ae Below find the scores for the two days: East End Gun Club. I 
tchson, 18 . He), eee ee cae. oe First Day. Second Day. , 
E Hargest, 16.. oe a aR er y y Huntincton, W. Va., Sept. 29:30.—The scores were : 
E Hargest, Jr,16 os ks yahBY OST Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. only, moderate in merit. Totals follow: ¥ 
itzel, 1 14 171416 20 18—38 Chas Nuchols . . 200 170 200 : " 
ost, 7 520.5) 5 : 9 12 11—23 JE ae 200 173 _ 7” First ne Second oer y 
alabes, 16 05, ey ok pp ee ee 7 12 13—25 J T Anthony 200 132 2 & : 
Treacy, 18 ...... .. .. . ss 2. ++ 1718 18 18-96 HL William 200 . 130 200 168 «= Hawkins nee ok, Tae. ee St Meee. t! 
TEE evsese oy ss 'ca, bn wo) Sep ve 0oO E J Lyman...... 200 © 157 ee | RR 2" np leedaaameatoants io 
MOAT acsccus.s 65 16 15—31 A Groves ....... 200 (156 ae. oy eee ee 4007 ‘| BB 
H Van Gilder... en, Gee AA RR eect ctreneens 2 Pe tee 
Second Day. C C English .... --+ 200 174 0 ET.” MMR os vas aprseccs 140° «117 9 TT fi 
J Ss Young serene «eo 200 182 200 186 W M Blake 100 57 q 51 th 
Lester German was high professional with 384 out of Bill White .... -- 200 168 200 179 TO) CACieek sok 100 73 5 40 ie 
400, from the 20yd. mark. W. Ewing, of Rising Sun, J M_ Ross... .. 200 135 160 103 B N Johnson............... 80 55 15 50 §c 
Md., was high amateur with 352 out of 400, shooting from FE C Little ..... -- 200 145 140 118 Co ea Se oo es 100 61 af 
18yds. the first day and 19yds. the: second day; second, Hugh Mims ..... ove 420 102 <p eee . .@ Guile... 2. 100 7 a o1 
E. W._ Stevenson, 344, from 18 and 19yds, W D Bushong..... 82 Tt Shaabaawi sc oak vcore 100 86 ye 
W. Ewing, of Rising Sun, won_the silver pitcher by C M Woodbury... -- 100 77 bee 29% te Baie eo sc ccedevsve. 100 85 a of 
making a score of 49 out of 50. He was also high ama- Keith Webb ....... -. 160 118 60 40 i 4 Merviclk. 2. 100 64 “60 “a7 uy 
teur for the day. .F, Diffendall, of Smithsburg, Md., B F Hart....... <a 45 120 89 Win Ghittach. 05. 100 66 th 
won _a mantel clock, second prize, with a score of 46. W T Givins..............+5 120 67 40 31 ZR Shephiesd:. .c.scvecscs 100 60 "5 “62 gi 
D. F. Mallory, of Baltimore, won_third prize, a leather UH F Lewis................- 200 110 vgs = O Kelly Reet = ieee 100 45 ea 
suit case, with a score of 45. J. H. Anderson, of Phila- j P_Lockett..... 200 149 ~ 60 44 JA ig Abr 2) Nes 20 3 aa P Cc 
delphia, won fourth prize, a silver tea set; score, 44. W H Crissman....... .. 200 139 ee ald r EE Sample eat * 90 13 a Tc 
Andy Gipe, of Baltimore, won fifth prize, a French gun \V S Murphy ....... .. 120 65 200 132 NW. Sisal 50 13 eS F 
case, with a score of 43. ; PIP ROE vas icsissesss oss aan 92 40 30 T Kirley Ses 20 2 oa \ 
The merchandise event, at 50 targets, resulted: Ridge WW _M Griffith.... -- 200 164 200 174 CWS Wildes ok dec ces secs 60 37 "20 3 re 
Bond, of Jessups, Md., won first prize, a solid silver S E Pitner..............005 100 57 sia = Thee Vostes.. 20 3 G 
platter, with 47 breaks. Lyman Towner, of Perrymans, T C Eldridge.............. 200 160 140 116 C *& Johnson.. "5 1) M 
won second prize, a case of shells, with a score of 46. { B Hills... cc ccecceseeees 40 2 60 44 L Morrison ... Fite Nhe oe oe. 60 39 an 
James R, Malone and Herman tied for third and fourth, V L Cowden.........+000- 200 142 ose aE Bronedn=-.\..2c50ccvake ea Se 62 1 th 
the prize being a leather handbag and a mantel clock. E L Moss............0.0:5 2 159 200 176 ‘i s ; os so 
They selected their prizes. Each broke 44. Stevenson, P C Townsend eos 200 173 Professionals: m 
of Govanstown, won fifth prize, a fishing reel, with 43. C A Burks 200 158 D W Goshorn 60 “4 wl 
D. F. Diffendall, of Smithburg, Md., won sixth prize, a .% MME oc se sceuscbevces 63 ais ; H M Shaul...... 60 = cs 
cut-glass pitcher, with a score of 42. Anderson, of Phila- P Eaton 52 ee . J M Hawkins 60 ig cf 
delphia, won seventh prize, a pair of gold cuff buttons, 7 Borches 118 eee ' 
by smashing 42.. There were a number of ties for the last S Mead.....sccsesece ee 65 . * 
three prizes. To-day’s program will be devoted exclu- © M Cupps 12 . an Salem County Rod and Gun Club. 
sively to white flyers. W J Barnett 12 Sas 
Mdse. Professionals: Satem, N. J.—The large number of Eastern amateur 
ees H D Gibbs.... 200 180 200 182 and professional shooters who were guests of the Salem 
Targets: 15 15 20 20 20 20 20 20 25 25 Tl. T’l. P B Plummer. 200 160 200 160 County Rod and Gun Club last season at their game 
eget. 26 cikcscewss 12 10 14 16 15 17 14 14 22 18—40 152 H D Freeman.... 200 187 - 200 186 suppers and tournaments will no doubt be pleased to 
Anderson, 16..... 1113 15181816 2014 2022-42 167 A M Hatcher......... 200 175 200 184 learn that the club is planning this season to have a 
Mathews, 16 - 1012181619151515 1820-38 158 J T Skélly............. -- 200 192 200 189 series of social affairs to eclipse, if possible, the events of ; 
Lewis, 16 ... - 1212 151617121511 16 18—34 144 CG Spemners ii os..5s oe 200 194 200 190 last year, which includes a game summer, genuine diamond- thr 
Harvey, 16 ...... 10 12 13 19 12 12 16 16 22 15—37 147. Homer Clark ...... oo oe 173 200 179 back terrapin and loggerhead dinner and planked shad ee 
German, 2 ..... 15 14 19 201919 2019 2325-48 193 CO Le Compte... .. 200 144 200 164 supper, all served in Waldorf-Astoria style at their ciub on 
Su DR nes cetion 13 1418 1917152016 2522-47, 179 J R Taylor...........%.... 200 187 200 192 house and free, without assessments, to all visiting "tor 
Herman, 19 ..... 1415181617141818 2222-44 174 ————_—_ shooters, their friends and members of the club. The on 
Towner, 19 ..... - 1214131717161919 2125-46 173 a= c above menu looks good and is hard to beat, but the mem- we 
Worthington, 19. 15 14171818171718 2119-40 174 Cincinnati (0.) Gun Club. bers of the club will have a. pane supper on the evening ret 
Store, 19) -rsn0cs do 11 14171815191818 2323-46 176 of Thursday, Dec. 1, that will be a red-letter night in the J 
Stevenson, 19 .:. 1115161618191814 2122-43 170 Fottow1nG are the scores made on Oct. 8 by the few way of club socials. All kinds of game found in South vai 
Erving, 19. ...... 12 12 17 14 2016 2019 2020-40 179 members who were at the grounds. The weather was Jersey will appear on the menu, from the common cotton- ea 
Brown, 18 ....... 10 14 161817191919 2323-46 178 _ fine, clear and cool, with little wind. The club will hold tail to the elusive deer and choice Delaware Bay ducks. of 
Wells, 18 ........5 13 12 201816171718 24224 177 a Squier money-back shoot on Oct. 23, the program ‘The club has two large tracts of ground that have been 7 
Rose. IT: .isve0es | 1513 171716161716 1715-32 159 consisting of ten 16-target events, $1.30 entrance in each, wel] stocked with game, and on which buckwheat «nd i 
G Diffendall, 17. 10 13 18 1415171717. 231942 163 and $1.00 extra for the money-back purse; optional, $2.00 other seeds have betn planted to feed the game durg ; 
inte OF os cc. 11121715 17181717 182341 165 sweep on the entire program, and a special event at 50 the fall and winter. Good hunting is anticipated to ‘\r C 
Malone, 17. ...... 1215181516191418 2222-44 179 ‘targets, $2 entrance, for a gun, nish sport for the members and game for the club sp: 7% 
Slear, 18 ......... 14 121716 13171717 . 2120-41 164, Targets: 25 25 25 Total. pers. The club is a body of sportsmen incorpor.'cd Ge 
Donkas, 16. ...... 4911131291015. 1118-29 112 PPilgie .-.. Wu b 8 under the laws of the State, to assist the State Fish od 1 
Mordecai, 16 :...1111141611141416 1420-34 141 Dr Bird . 16 .. 39 = Game Commission. to protect and propagate game «" s 
ities IG uscks.s% 11 15 141918171719 1919-38 6g Connelly . * 38 fish. Tournaments are held occasionally as social afi« rs, L 
Leland, 16 ...... 81210 913141016 ..... R Bird +» $8 and are always attended by as many of the Eastern 2.72 A. 
Hogarth, 16 ..... 7 9111514131013. 18.. RA teurs and professionals as can conveniently attend; in Joh 
Keller, jr., 18 ... 10151918 15171819 2223-45 176 The Forest anp StrEAM may be obtained from any fact, the slogan among the boys is “‘meet me at is 7 . 
Mallory, 18 ...... 1414171715151416. 1828-41 163 mewsdealer on order, Ask your dealer to supply you Salem game supper on Dec. 1, and shoot with me ° Ww 
ORE AD 5 occas ods 1411 161417131415 1817-85 159° regularly. the following day. 
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Big Game Rifle and Revolver Club. 


WHeEE.inc, W. Va., Oct. 3-4.—The first annual trap- 
shooting tournament to be held under the auspices of 
Big Game Rifle, Rod and Gun Club opened Uct. 3 at 
11:30 o’clock, on the club’s spacious grounds, with 
practically all of the leading amateur trapshooters in 
the tri-State distritt present. Just thirty-three shooters 
took part, and the club is highly elated over the de- 
cided success of its first tournament. c ; 

E. O. Bower, a crack amateur shooter, of Sistersville, 
carried off first honors at the shoot to-day, he breaking 
95 out of 100. His fine marksmanship won for him a 
silver loving cup, valued at $50, which was donated 
by the Wheeling Business Men’s Protective Association, 
while T. H. Funk, of this city; who finished second with 
a score of 94, received a fine rocking chair valued at $15. 

The 100 targets were.shot in strings of twenty, and 
all of the ties were decided by lot. Quite a number of 
the puootens tied, but every one felt satisfied with the 
results. 


Events: 1‘2 3 4 6& 
Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 = Total. 
EEE OWSE: tevcbccedestccussts 19 19 18 20 19 96 
T H Funk 19 19 18 18 20 94 
se Knapp 20 18 19 19 18 94 
Gertstell * 19 18 18 19 2 94 
Moore 16 20 20 19 19 93 





We ivncsecse -- 16 19 19 19 20 93 
AG eaten iy aaa r as 19 19 19 17 17 91 
W T SEN Salving Casa nos we t's 19 16 18 19 19 91 
1 Ser RMN Techs at ks conte sdewstee 19 19 19 17 17 91 

We MES case sahdees cslacecds 19 16 18 17 20 90 

Sb Benes cp sev arecpvecenes 17 18 19 18 18 90 

NE: cevccewesiaens 17 19 18 18 16 88 

Bi SEE og us A scgatecdes 17 19 16 18 16 86 
TIOMS GHRIIEEN: Coad ceavnisuacskeces -- 18 14 16 16 19 83 
Wi Be POS bncs vviccsccscuees 17 19 14 14 17 81 
Ue GN 5 o0Geen pa ckedeuadecs 17 19 13 15 17 81 
eo SS eae éistiaers 17 16 16 18 13 80 

PME ccvkstovddccecehinces 15 15 18 14 16 78 

ME Sc sadndagtauchadsesscst 14 16 12 18 1/ 77 
ER PE ves kecatdecerawasds 13 17 19 12 16 77 
Pi TRO Su vcencvcvencddsees 12 14 11 18 17 72 
TP OF TN oc occekace cet <ckdace 15 14 17 12 14 72 
BG RODD. knoe vadvenvedus 16 11 15 16 12 70 
See EE cuban enecscwoawaut 14 9 16 16 13 68 
We ee EE o cavis seedudecartics 14 12 12 14 15 67 
Te ee ED SU deogecadkeconaks 12 14 13 13 14 66 
H G Friederichs .............. 15 13 10 12 11 61 
¥ Mr OIE occas csigctanead 16 17 19 18 19 89 
1) WE ee Uevncsearsnso ee 18 16 19 18 18 89 
Es, DME “cn cccevchvtsccasaces 19 20 16 17 17 89 
LE RAO - oc co cccexe oxssne > a ae le 88 
EC ES ROUGE ccd sccccensee gaewé 18 19 16 16 18 87 


The last five shooters are Professionals, and as only 
amateurs were eligible to participate in the match to-day, 
their scores are not counted. 


Second Day, Oct. 4. 


The second day was marked by some exceptionally 
fine shooting. Of particular interest was the sheet for 
the handsome Ithaca $70 gun and the professional shoot- 
ing for the Wheeling Board of. Trade loving cup. The 
former was won by George Marker, of Brownsville, Pa., 
after one of the most exciting contests ever witnessed 
on any range. The latter was won by J. W. Hawkins. 
The amateur records were equally as good as those 
of the day previous, some of the younger men showing 
up exceptionally well. The main interest, however, in 
this contest centered in the 40-bird event for the Ithaca 
gun prize. This consisted of two events of 20 birds 
each, and when they were concluded it was found that 
C. F._Moore.and George Marker, of Brownsville, Pa.; 
John Knapp, of Huntington, and J. G. Goll, of Martins 
ferry, were tied, each having 39 out of the 40 birds. 
A string of 2@ birds was then shot to determine the 
result of the tie and it finished up with Marker and 
Goll having 20 each and Knapp and Moore 19 each. 
Marker and Goll then shot another string of 20 birds, 
and Marker secured 19 and Goll 18, the former winning 
the gun by the margin of one bird. This contest was 
so close and the marksmanship of the four competin 
men so good, that it created intense excitement, an 
when the winner was finally declared, the result was re- 
ceived with cheers, and r. Marker was the recipient 
cf many congratulations. 
_ The professional shooting for the board of trade lov- 
ing cup embraced the total number of targets made dur- 
ing the entire tournament, the numerous events mak- 
ing a grand total of 300 birds. After finishing up the 
events of to-day it was found that J. W. Hawkins was 
the winner of the cup with a total score of 273; D. W. 
“oshorn, came second with a total of 274; J. C. Gar- 
land totaled 270; L. J. Squier totaled 270, and Edward 
Hi. Taylor got 269, 
_The tournament was a success in every particular, and 
the management of the club feels very much gratified 
over the manner in which the tournament was carried 


cut. The success of this, the club’s first venture in the 


tournament line, will mean a much larger and better 
one next year. All those who participated in the event 
were much pleased with its success and all promised to 
tT turn next year. 

After the tournament was over the winners of the 
‘arious prizes came into the city and secured their 
trophies at the Friederich’s store, and those from out 
of the city left for their homes in the evening. 

he score of ver, follows: 


Events: 2346567 8 9 10 
Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 202020 = Total. 
F Moore ......... 20 18 19 20 19 17 19 20 20 19 
JF Morrison ....... 18 1715 15191516171819- 169 
Geo Marker ....... . 19 161719181919 201920 186 
y enn ........... 18 14 18 18 18 2015181820 177 
T HE Waek <is3. 2300 20 2019 17 202019181820 191 
L E Leuntz ....... . 19 17 19 17 2019 20.191818 186 
A Higgenbotham. 18 18 20 17 18 20 19 19 18 18 185 
John ‘Knapp ........ 20 1718 18 19 202019 2019 190 
_Dowler ......-- --- 141213 17171917131613 151 
W T Nichols ....... 17 18 2018 181918182017 183 


FOREST AND STREAM. 








WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO,, - 





Se 


401 CALIBER 
Model 1910 Self-Loading Rifle 


This repeater, which is the latest Winchester product, 


has speed and power plus. It’s speedy because, being 
reloaded by the recoil of the fired cartridge, it can be shot 
as fast as the trigger can be pulled. It’s powerful because 
it handles a cartridge of the most modern type — one that 
strikes a blow of 2038 foot pounds. ‘The knock-down, 
shocking power of this cartridge, with its heavy bullet of 
large diameter, driven with high velocity, is tremendous; 
and the combination of such power with the rapidity of - 
fire which this rifle is capable of, makes it unusually 
desirable for hunting the biggest of big game. There 
is no rifle made which will deliver five as powerful 
blows in as few seconds as the Winchester Model 1910. 


Ask your dealer to show you one, or 
send for circular fully describing this rifie. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN 





W H Dinger ........ B = 2 ¥ 2 » = = 2 8 = The Fred Macaulay Business Men's Gun Club. 
Dom Sanit 222.000 18 8 18 17 17 16 16 19 17 20-17 Newarx, N. J.—Parkin, Waddell, Hehir and Clark all 
R Gerstell ........ -- 19 17 18 18 17 18 19.19 17 17 179 took part at the shoot of the Macaulay Gun C _ 
G Goll ............ 18 19 18 20 19 17 18 18 19 20 186 Jackie Clarke, the clever little Australian cyclist, an 
E Schubert ....... 17 16 18 19 18 16 16 12 17 17 166 Cy. Parkin, twirler on the staff of the Newark en 
L Le Fever ....... 16 16 17 17 19 17 15 15 17 13 162 League baseball team, shot a 25 bird match for S 
E C Burkham ...... 19 13 16 17 19 12 16 14 18 15 153 championship of South Dakota and Australia, - - 
H G Friedrichs .... 15 18 17 20 16 18 18 15 18 18 173 traps of and in connection with the weekly shoot o a 
R West .......... 15 18 19 18 19 18 18 17 15 20 177 Fred Macaulay Gun Club, Tuesday afternoon. Parkin 
A ¢ Anthony ....... 16 11 13 18 20 20 17 19 19 15 168 finally annexed the title after breakin 11 clay pigeons 
W H Denneman .. 16 17 17 12 19 16 18 141412 155 out of the possible 25. Clarke managed to brin down 9 
CE Bice secede ge ete Ba erat xor 2d. eae mated 8 birds. The match was a hilarious scream from the begin- 
By RCGRAD Ses ccne acs ee 40 ning to the end. Rube Waddell, another Newark 
SIG CUE dohwagedncaey ad w6-eel00 69. 6s ee ae 49 pitcher, and Jack Frill, twirler for Jersey City, were root- 


ing for Parkin to win, while Paddy Hehir and Alf Gou- 
lette, other Australian cyclists, were pulling might and 
main for Jackie to beat his man. Both marksmen missed 
so many birds that when either one er the other broke 





The Forest anp Stream may be obtained from any a target there was a celebration. 


newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to supply you 


regularly, 





Paddy Hehir did some clever shooting, considering that 
he -hasn’t done anything in that line since he left his 
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home in Australia. Paddy killed 75 birds out of a pos- 
sible 100. He was a good hand at live pigeon and 
sparrow shooting, and says that with a little more prac- 
tice he could put up creditable scores. Clarke broke 53 
white flyers out of a possible 125, while Cy’s total was 
31 out of 75. 

Honors of the day went to John Geiger, who broke 133 
targets out of 150, and won a match with Rube Waddell 
by a score of 21 to 24. The Rube also did some very 
, gee a Out of 200 targets he broke all but 39. 

t one time Waddell had broken 24 birds straight, and he 
missed a perfect score by dropping his last bird. 

The James E. Wheaton medal, which was won last 
week by James J. Quinn, was awarded Tuesday. Quinn 
was the only contestant in the medal shoot whose ag- 
qreente score, with handicap added amounted to 200. 

e total birds shot at was 200. Frank Mihlon and 
Roland Hopper were close to Quinn in the trophy race. 
Club members predict that if Quinn keeps up his good 
+ han he will rank as one of the best marksmen in the 

tate. 

An all day sweepstake shoot will be held over the 
Macaulay traps on Saturday, Oct. 22. The firing will 
commence at 10 o’clock and the two traps will be used. 
The feature of the day will be the ten-man team match 
between the Business Men’s Gun Club and the Crescent 
Gun Club, of Whitehouse Station. It is likely that the 
match between John Geiger, of the Macaulay Gun Club, 
and R. C. Stryker, secretary of the. Crescent, Club, will 
be shot on the same day. The conditions call for 50 
birds each at $1.00 a bird. 

The following are the scores made Tuesday, Oct. 4: 





Events: 1 2 2 2° 6.4% Fs 
Rube Waddell ... 21 21 16 21 19 21 24 18 
ohn Geiger . A 2 i: Bt 2 St its 
ackie Clarke 6 2 208 OSs ee ed 
addy Hehir 37 46: SPS ss cs ae 
Frank Mihlon 17 15 16 19 15 19 18 

E Buchlein DP 0c wer elt Bh 
eter Bey .. 10 17 10 18 
ames Quinn li 9 14 18 
ames Wheaton . 1§ 11 16 
Cy ES woscene es 13 11 #7 


Fred Macaulay 





Haddonfield Gun Club. 


HavporriE.p, N. J., Oct. 3.—Capt. Cozens opened the 
fall shooting season of the Haddonfield Gun Club Sat- 
urday, Oct. 1, with a 25-target event, termed the monthly 
eee handicap shoot. Thirteen gunners faced the traps. 

ome very creditable shooting was done considering the 
long absence of the boys from the firing line. Only once 
aoe the league shoots last spring has the club held a 
shoot. 

Jos. Pedloe and Jos Dungan tied for first prize, Ped- 
loe forfeited to Dungan on account of a painfully swol- 
len face? occasioned by an ill-fitting gun recoiling sharply 


against his cheek bone. Samuel Bergen took second 
prize. He landed in a safe place all alone. Third prize 
was tied for by Messrs. ebster, Eyster, Heist and 


Stafford. Eyster won the shoot-off. 
Ex-Captain Holloway demonstrated his ability to break 
targets from the 2lyd. mark in a try at 50 discs; he 
a 47. Fred is getting in form for the tournament 
ct. ‘ 
Twenty-five target handicap: 
Ss. &. z. 





S Bergen ....... 21 3 24 A Stafford 2133 
Logan ........ 18 2 20 Pedloe 20 5 25 
ozorth ... 11 6 17 Webster 22 1 23 

Heiss ... 21 2 Cozens .. 16 3 19 

Eyster ...... oo I Be BS WORGER  .si6s00c0 22 3 2 

F Holloway .... 18 0 18 Walters. ....00060 2 1 21 

J Peacock ...... 261 22 


W. A. SHREVE. 





Hyde Park Gun Club. 


Cincinnati, O.—There was a nice lot at the weekly 
shoot on Oct. 8, and among the shooters were a couple 
of new ones. Webster did well in his first attempt, and 
Wuerdeman improved on his work at a previous shoot. 
The first-named never shot over the traps before. and the 
latter has attended only two or three shoots. Hattersley 
is coming back again, and was high to-day with 92, John 
Stevenson is home from his camp on the Miami River, 
and will be on hand every week from now until hot 
weather. His summer’s rest seems to have benefited 
him, as he shot better to-day than when he left last 
spring. Messrs. Schaefer, Phillips, Eustis, Rugg and 

tevenson, put in a part of their time on the club’s re- 
volver range. This sport is becoming a favorite with 
some of the members, and they put up some good scores: 


Targets: 25 25 25 25 Total. 
ee oe re 22 22 23 25 92 
OE) 5 5. on vere astcteycas se 22 22 21 22 87 

SUED saws bes vnedavetene saeuras 5 one 20 20 21 23 84 
PEE noc ctks cece keasenbes ws 20 19 18 18 15 
RIES 2 5 no ossecseccn peieedt tenses 19 22 2... 62 
PNRIR  ps0bsaunsh cs extasuseeceeenaes 20 19 21 60 
ES Per a ee as Sob 42 
NOE Sov cad tidecsccgseiecenkee ocd Bee Se. c% wis 21 
MINAS 1aViin vac hiss coc sesu de eostuceee eee 20 
PCED 5554 o c0ndie cakes owcees Pa 16 
UNECE sb ences hay bas ceneadspeseas 12 12 





Registered Tournaments. 


PittspurG, Pa.—The tournaments registered with the 
Interstate Association during the week ending Oct. 8 are 
as follows: 

Nov. 24.—Grand Island (Neb.) G..C. F. F. Kanert, Sec’y. 
Dec. 2.—Salem, ._ J.—Salem County R. and G. C. 
H. W. Bossler, Sec’y. 
Exmer E. SnHaner, Sec’y-Megr. 


. 


Post Series Tournament. 


PittsBuRG, Pa.—Supplementary list of amateurs eligible 
to compete in the Post Series tournament at Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., Oct, 18 to 21, is as follows: 5 

C. S._ Bates, Pawnee, Okla.; Joe Bell, Arkansas City, 
Kans; H. N. Bellinger, Memphis, Tenn. 

U. E. P. Campbell, Artesia, Miss. 

Dr, C. M. Davis, urel, Miss. 

ames S. Estill, Savannah, Ga. 

V. M. Griffith, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

F. M. Hamblin, panne es Dr. W. L. Hender- 


— Woodstock, Tenn; W Hawkins, Woodstock, 
enn. 

Geo. Miller, Hamilton, Ind.; Capt. Andy Meaders, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


P. G. McCarthy, Toledo, O. 

J. Nimetz, Hammond, Ind. 

Geo. Schwake, McAlester, Okla.; Dr. N. B, Smith, 
Laurel, Miss; T. E. Saxton, Claremore, Okla. 
ae i. Walker, Lawton, Okla. ; H. A. Woody, Cynth- 
iana y. 

W. R. Thomas, Jr., Denver, Colo, 





Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Zettler Rifle Club. 


New Yorx.—The thirty-sixth annual shoot of the Zet- 
tler Rifle Club, of New York, was held at Union Hill 
Schuetzen Park, Sept. 27. The tournament was a suc- 
cess in every way. The attendance was good, although 
a good many of the regulars were missing. Among 
these were President Maurer, S. N. Murphy, F. L. Smith, 
iL. as Taylor, Dr. Hudson, etc. The 
weather was fine in the morning, but heavy rains in the 
afternoon. The scores were up to the usual mark, 
Hubalek and_Hunsiker ieading on the ring target with 
73 and 72. Gus Zimmerman was high on the bullseye 
target, with C, A. Schrag a close second. Wm. Hayes 
won the beautiful trophy presented by the Zettler Bros., 
while G. W. Reinecke captured the judges’ prize. 

The scores on the ring target, two tickets of three shots 
each, possible 75, for the first five prizes: 





A Hubalek ....... - 3 72 TI DE Pepe). |. 255600. 8 Th 

J Hunsiker ....... 73 72 SME | cis octave . 7 68 

G W Chesley....... 73 71 M Dorrler ..... ace 72 © 
Best single ticket for rest of prizes: 

J W Hessian ...... aees P Hansen... 68 
















L 

A F Landensack ...... 70 F C Ross... 68 
El Pischer 5.22c00 a W E Reynold 68 
W Klein ... 70 ES Pillard... 67 
A Begerow . 70 W A Tewes 66 
J Kaufman 70 G Schlicht 66 
J J Young... 69 G Amouroux .......... 66 
7c WANES: 5 cs 9ovs50s08 69 

Premiums for, best five tickets: 
ERIE. Sia ch nkseves asl G W Chesley........... 354 
J Hunsiker ..........0. 354 BEE ODES 4 sek se0sesee 346 

Bullseye target, degrees: 
Gus Zimmerman ..... 5% aR. oo ee seen 42 
C A Schrag J L OMNES 66 ocanccusis 49 
F M Bund A Laudensack...... 43 
F C Ross........ C.Oltmann ........... 53% 
G W Chesley WY, (RIOR vies degwnedewe 531% 

Muzzio .. WW WStRING . oc ceiccscce 55 

Kaufman 354 SS SENMCOE ccncs vewee 57 

r C F C Mehlig..... 36 Be PWGHCE oc. aesa ts 71% 
BE ORG, baa éacnoe ee 37 Pt  FOMRNOG co csicecctec 74 

Premiums for most bullseyes: 
Be OB inc wewncs ces 56 GW Chesley .......... 40 
te) are 47 Gus Zimmerman ...... 22 
A Hubalek 45 

Target of Honor, open to members only: : 
G W Chesley..........- 72 F TMM cnt cnsinaes 62 
A Hubalek .... ean oe Oe Ee 60 
OBIS: vck cenewseciees 69 Gus Zimmerman ...... 60 
A F Laudensack....... 68 W E Reynolds ....... 60 
Hl BE Fone, ocscecceest + ae. Fe er i ocx cinesnsas< 59 
MM. Dorrier ccs cccccee J. ae CC A SCRA. hvcccssccse 58 
ES, WOR rs ccescsccvcevs 65 BM ss veces ete ee ea 
eee 65 eee hncccces paves 57 
WT DP TOWER i nccdvvesses 63 G L Amouroux ....... 56 
Fi DUNO | oehcincs eaves - 63 Dr C.F © Mehlig....: 43 
FAW Teeest enh. ociascvees 63 O C Boyce....ccccceee 32 
GS SCHICnt «<.00.0 cece : i TICCKURE sc cs Soesess 29 


63 
Zettler trophy: Wm. Hayes 70. 
Judges’ prize: G. W. Reinecke 70. 





Manhattan Rifle’ and Revolver Association. 


New York, Oct. .§.—The followin 3 
on the standard American target at ds., at Greenville, 
N. J., on Saturdzy: 

J. E. Silliman, pistol, 91, 95, 90, 92, 90, 97, 88; F. N. 
Sanborn, pistol, se, 85, 89, 80, 91, 81, 91, 81, 88, 87; A. P. 
Lane, pistol, 95, 91, 93, 87, 88; J. A. Baker, Jr., 88, 91, 97, 
96, 89, 92, 87; Dr. Hicks, target revolver, 92, 87, 88 85, 
94; A. H. Isbell, military revolver, 90, 87, 9 

Rapid fire, 15 shots in 15 seconds, military revolver: 
Dion, SAGARE s.nadvaseaksskeasesessoectoagsaense 14 35 43—92 
J A Babee, JO os cvssctas ices is sacvessoyswacns 29 26 35—92 

Shoot-off of tie: A. P, Lane 40, J. A. Baker, Jr., 38. 


scores were shot 





Rifle Note. 


The fifteenth annual Indoor Ghampionship match and 
rize shoot of 1911 will be held under the auspices of the 
Pettier Rifle club, 159 West Twenty-third street, New 
York, from March 11 to 18. follow. 
F. Hecking is the Secretary. 


Programs will 


FOREST FIRE PROTECTION. 


OnE of the lessons which will finally be 
drawn from the trying experience of the present 
forest fire season, in the belief of officials of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, is the need 
of wider organization among private owners of 
timber to safeguard their holdings. It is pointed 
out that already in the Northwest, both on the 
Pacific Coast and in Montana and Idaho, tim- 
berland owners have formed themselves into 
an association which assesses the members on 
an acreage basis and thus meet the cost of 
maintaining a regular patrol and fire-fighting 
organization. Only by getting together can 
private owners usually assure themselves pro- 
tection, -for fire is no respectér of boundary 
lines, and the man who undertakes to keep it 
out of his own timber wil want it kept out 
of his neighbor’s too. Wherever possible the 
Government’s forest officers co-operate with 
the force put in the field by the associations, 
so that the employees of the Government and 
those of the private owners are handled prac- 
tically as a unit in fighting the common enemy. 

This co-operation is advantageous to both 
sides. Protection of the National Forests 
necessarily carries with it a good deal of pro- 
tection of adjoining or interior holdings. If 
the private owners would everywhere shoulder 
their reasonable share of the burden, the public 
would gain both through more general forest 
conservation and through relief from the neces- 
sity of paying for the protection of private 
timber in order to protect its own. 





CAT AND. FOX. 


In a recent number of a German sporting 
paper a forester describes a scene which he 
witnessed in a clearing in the forest. 

He came one afternoon upon a big black cat, 
occupied apparently in the pursuit of mice, and 
from the shelter of a tree he watched its move- 
ments through a field glass. After a few 
minutes an old fox made its appearance. Slink- 
ing slowly forward toward the cat, it lay down 
within a few steps of it, ready to spring. 

The cat had observed its enemy, but beyond 
keeping a sharp lookout on its movements, it 
made no sign. Shortly a young fox joined. the 
old one, and almost immediately bounded at the 
cat, which sprang aside and struck its assailant 
so efficaciously across its face with its sharp 
claws that it retired as quickly as it came. 
After an interval the old fox, advancing slowly 
and carefully, made its attack; but the result 
was the same, the cat, spitting and hissing, 
struck out hard, and the fox retired discomfit« d. 

A minute afterward it again sprang forward, 
but this time the cat got much the best o/ it 
and was left in peace. 





RESEMBLANCE NOT EVIDENT. 


Reports from the woods show that the 
of the hunting season, the persistent shoots 
iS 
¢€ 


— 


of men for deer, is as prevalent this year 
ever. To a reader in the city the resembla 
between a man in a check suit, with heavy hv 
ing boots and a pipestem-legged, bound "1g 
quadruped, is not evident. No doubt to the .i- 
patient huntsman, who has only a week or ‘<P 
days in the woods and feels it incumbent to 
shoot something, these things seem otherwis: — 
Evening Sun. 
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THE MAORI HEN. 

Continued from page 613, 
surely an advance on the old method of decid- 
ing between rivals, for science has a better show, 
and there is less cruelty, yet the desired effect 
is attained. 

Chicken can dance beautifully when he -likes, 
which is very seldom. He waves his wings, 
dives his head, swings it to and fro, and then, 
with a flap, a jump and another wave of the 
wings he blinks his eyes as if he forgot the 
rest. Yet he has the right idea and knows per- 
fectly well what is graceful in motion. He has 
also some idea of “showing off,” his beauty 
spots being the bared primaries, which he shows 
to the best advantage by stretching lis wings 
forward toward the ground, at the same time 
making himself tall and full-breasted, but the 
humor takes him just as seldom as the dancing. 

I found their nest about 200 yards away, in 
the sunniest place they could find, on a little 
hill. It is sheltered from the rain by the droop- 
ing flax leaves, is deep and warm, and lined with 
frayed and dead flax. Every evening she used 
to go up there and call for him, and if down 
at the house he would answer and go away at 
once. They were always clucking and croaking 
about there, but I could never find any eggs in it. 

On the 24th of August, in the early morning, 
Chicken marched into the house and craned his 
neck at my hands with unusual eagerness. I 
thought he must be very hungry, and I gave him 
some food, which, contrary to his usual custom, 
he took up and carried away, trotting along the 
beach with his neck stretched out as if he was 
in a great hurry. After breakfast, when work- 
ing at our big boatshed, we noticed him passing 
several times with some tiny grub or worm in 
his bill. I thought he must be feeding his mate 
while hatching, and went away to see the nest, 
but it was empty and cold. Yet all that day he 
was running back and forward until evening, 
when his gait gave the idea that he was tired 
out with so many journeys. Late in the evening 
he stayed away, and his mate came up to the 
house for food. Next morning when he came I 
went away along his track, and Burt gave him 
something, which he promptly brought along, but 
instead of going to the nest he turned away in 
the bush, and I had to follow his beaten track 
until I heard him clucking, and soon saw him 
under the bushes breaking up the food and call- 
ing his mate to feast. I saw her on a new nest, 
but fearing she might forsake that also I came 
away and left them. 

A day or two later, when both were at the 
house, I went away to see the eggs, but the nest 
was empty—no eggs and no young ones. “All 
a hoax,” said I, “or else the rats have eaten 
them.” ‘But next day, when coming home, we 
met them near the beach, and they scolded and 
threatened the dogs, so that I knew they had 
chickens, but I had to wait a long time before 
the old ones got confidence enough to call out 
of their hiding three tiny little black chickens, 
which were just able to stagger about, yet with 
sense enough to scramble under cover when the 
old ones told them to do. so. They gradually 
brought them nearer the house until they occu- 
pied a sheltered corner, where the little ones re- 
mained while the parents went away for food. 
They are the very best of nurses. The male in 
particular is never tired of running here and 
there and bringing home something. They sel- 


dom succeed in getting more than enough, be- 
cause when we give them too much they cram 
the little ones until they cannot eat another 
scrap, and then the old ones become solicitous 
and hold up food to them with a crooning, piti- 
ful note, as if they feared the little gluttons were 
going to die because they could not eat. 

On a wet day the parents look miserable run- 
ning about in the wet, but the little ones will be 
stowed away in some cosy nook, and never think 
of following the old ones without a great deal 
of calling and coaxing. In this matter they ap- 
pear quite intellectual compared with other fowl, 
but they may have learned the idea before the 
advent of rats, and retained part of it for more 
than a hundred generations after its utility had 
become doubtful. That is in theory. In prac- 
tice there are as many wekas as can get a de- 
cent living, many of them being poor and insuffi- 
ciently fed, for which they can thank the rats. 
Recently I left a penguin’s egg near a rat hole, 
and when I returned ten minutes later the egg 
was gone. The rats are numerous and fierce, 
and why they have not eaten the little chickens 
when both parents are away I cannot under- 
stand, especially when they are so often in holes 
that would just suit the rats. 

The staple food of the wekas appears to be 
sand fleas, which are here in plenty, not only on 
the beaches, but all through the bush, under the 
dead leaves and rubbish, and they are never tired 


' raking over this and pulling about the sea weed 


in search of them. They also pull about the 
dead grass and turn over every chip in search 
of other things, but it is all done with the beak 
—they are not such fools as to go kicking things 
all over the place like common fowls. The sand 
fleas are lively, and can make long jumps, so 
that while a rooster would be turning round to 


look for them, they would have all jumped away. - 


Of course there are hosts of other insects, in- 
cluding cockroaches in plenty and monster earth- 
worms, which they may catch at night, for they 
are often out on mild nights and always active 
late in the evening. Yet they seem to prefer the 
scraps from our table to anything they have on 
their own, and soon learn to eat everything we 
have. They may have acquired their taste for 
fish by finding some stranded on the beach, but 
where they learned to eat bread and butter is 
a mystery, for they take to it like a robin. There 
is a little plant with a white bulb like a marble, 
which they know well, and like to eat, but it is 
watery and quite tasteless. 

I threw my hat at one of them one day for 
being in some mischief, and it is quite comical 
how long and how well he remembers it, for 
whenever I take my hat off now he is under 
cover like a flash. And again a young one came 
to us at the clearing, and after dinner we brought 
it some food, and in that one lesson it learned 
the motion of the hand in throwing the food, so 
that some days after when J pretended to throw 
it something, it ran toward me and looked for 
it on the ground. Thus they appear to be strik- 
ingly sensible, because they learn at once by ex- 
perience, and if every living thing did that, there 
would be hardly any fools after a few years’ 
experience. 

I found Scrag’s nest on the 7th of September 
with two eggs in it, but they laid another after 
that and brought out the chickens on the 8th of 
October, so that the period of incubation was 
about twenty-seven days. They took turns at 


hatching, for when I saw the hen on the beach 
I found the male on the nest, and vice versa, 
and in this they show their sense also, for it is 
easy for two compared with one doing it all, as 
in the case of the kiwi and kakapo. 

In July, when out at the clearing, I heard a 
woodhen screaming in distress down in a gully, 
and as it continued I called to Burt, who was 
nearer the spot to see what was the matter. 
Guided by the sound he went down quickly and 
found a sparrow hawk holding on to a wood- 
hen under.a log. He caught the hawk, and the 
hen ran away. When I went over I saw that the 
hawk’s beak was full of the inner down of the 
hen, so that she had a narrow escape that time, 
and by calling for help exchanged places with 
her enemy. They have a special note to indicate 
the presence of a sparrow hawk. On another 
occasion J hung a fishing net on the clothes lines 
to dry, and when we came home a little male 
sparrow hawk was caught in the net about one 
foot from the ground. Our tame weka was in 
a great state of agitation, yet bold enough to 
come up and peck at the hawk in defense of her 
chickens. : 

In seven weeks the three chickens grew up 
nearly as big as their parents, but very soft, of 
course. And then one of them disappeared with 
a hawk, I suppose, though we had killed six and 
thought we were doing a good turn, because we 
saw one hunting a pigeon. When the. tide is 
low and the wekas are tempted away out on the 
beaches, I think the hawks take go per cent. of 
the young ones, which may be quite desirable, 
because from recent developments the wekas ap- 
pear to be tlie worst enemies of the ducks. 


EGG DESTROYERS. 


Our goose made her nest right before the 
window, and only ten yards from the house. In 
gathering material she took a little straw, but 
preferred more substantial stuff. When leaving 
the nest she carefully covered up the. egg, so 
that I was surprised to find it so deep among 
the sprigs and chips. I covered it up again as 
I got it, but next morning the nest was opened, 
and only a few scraps of eggshell remained. I 
was not sure whether it was the dog or the 
weka, but intended to find out. The weka was 
evidently interested in the nest, for we saw him 
walking round while the goose was on it. We 
knew also that he would break an egg at sight, 
for we tried him with a penguin’s egg; he had 
also stolen a roa’s egg shell and destroyed it. 
This was a strong shell, and I saved part of it 
to show how he could punch holes in it. He 
could pick up a penguin’s egg and run away 
with it so ‘quickly that I could hardly get it 
from him. We got several goose eggs by going 
at once and taking them away, until one morn- 
ing I was busy with log fires and did not go at 
once. I heard when the goose came off, because 
her mate gave her a noisy greeting, and a few 
minutes afterward I found the nest torn about 
and the weka and his family around the broken 
egg some yards away. Next time the goose was 
on the nest the weka waited about there all the 
time, though the gander tried to drive him away, 
and I went out and threw soft things at him, 
yet he flipped about and defied me, so that I 
took a dislike to him for his outrageous cunning. 
When the goose came away, Burt went at once 
and found the weka digging up the nest in 
search of the egg, and when she started to hatch, 
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Members Match (National Marksmen), N. J. 


Members Match (National Marksmen), Pa. 


Peters 


Won by Capt. C. F. Silvester. 67 


SUMMARY: Rifle Matches: 10 1ists, 4 2ds, 9 3ds, 4 4ths, 7 Sths. 
Revolver Matches: 6 Ists, 5 2ds, 1 3d, 4 4ths, 4 5ths. 


PETERS QUALITY INVARIABLY TELLS 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY. CINCINNATI. 


New Yerk: 98 Chambers St. T. H. KELLER, Manager 









INDIVIDUAL RIFLE MATCHES ; INDIVIDUAL REVOLVER MATCHES 
Match Place Name Score Match Place Name Score 

Sea Girt Championship....... Ist Lieut.-Col. W. A. Tewes...... 184 All Comers’ Military and 
MOVAGR TRODBS S666 <5 00 0050 ord. Capt. A. Ft. BPG os v5 esadcs 137 DOTIID. -salis.d 310 onsen x cdacaes 2nd Lieut.-Col. G. B. Young...... 136 
Spencer Match .............. ist Lieut.-Col. A. Rowland...... 60 Novice Military ....... tie) ist Hans Roedder ....... vee aware 138 

3 Be Bi ew hanie see 2d Maj. W. S. Price.............. 59 All Comers’ Rapid Fire....... Sth ‘Corp. BLN, Best. 2466 cc vcccce 128 
SWISS TORK G6 oss 2 oc cee sess 3rd Maj. W. S. Price. WGIDOE: <5 Vedic p'5:0's10 6.0 Cleverds ~-.2nd Sergt. T. Anderton........... 68 
Libbey Trophy.......... (tie) Ist Lieut.-Col. W. A. Tewes..... Amy MevOiver. ...cccccccccsvs Ist Sergt. T. Anderton........... 147 
Officers and Inspectors ....... 2a Capt. G. W. Corwin ......... 93 EDL siwwc es ba ww cious Gaagewiiane ist A. M. Poindexter..... megtreee 147 
Ee OS ae Sth. Priv, G. Reimondl os... 0000 48 NNN I. 5c. 6,9:0.44. 6 6 osine Oxeene Ist Hans Roedder ............+4-+ 12%5 
Class “A” Trophy............ ist Lieut.-Col. W. A. Tewes...... 50 IE. kc cee dietseesece Ist A. M. Poindexter ............ 243 
Individual Rapid Fire........ Ist Capt. C. A. Silvester.......... 100 All Comers’ Squadded Re- 
Lehmberg Trophy ........... lst Sergt. G. W. Silvester........ 50 VON gis bam o's.c0 5 6'0.5.0.08 2nd Sergt. T. Anderton .......... 132 
Reading Match .............. 6th Capt. A. H. Pfeil..... N. Y. Revolver Team ........ ist Manhattan R.&R. As’n No. 1..1145 
I ee SST a eee 3rd Priv. H. Minervini... (3 out of 5 men using Peters.) 
Wingate Match ............. 3rd Maj.-C. S. Benedict... N. J. Revolver Team.........2nd Manhattan R.&R, As’n No. 1..1010 
pomoee ok pptesows ects po ae 2 Ss. ones bw ae oe aia (3 out of 5 men using Peters.) 

enna. Long Range Match ...5t apt. C. Wi Silvester... .. sss 

Keystone Long Range Match.9th Maj. W. S. Price.............. 49 RIFLE TEAM MATCHES 
Penna. Midrange Match ...... Ist Capt. C. A. Silwester.......... 49 Dryden ‘THOMMT 60:20%5 06650004 4th New Jersey Team .......... 1052 


Won by N. Spering ......... 69 Company Team Match, N. Y¥..2nd Co. C, 4th Inf, N. J..s....+es 
McAlIpin Trophy, N. Y......... 5th New Jersey Team..........- 1003 
Cruikshank Trophy, N. Y.:...5th 2nd Inf., N. G. N. J.....---+- 556 


Rifle and Revolver Ammunition 


IN THE LEAD AT SEA GIRT 


In the Sea Girt Military Competitions, September 1-10, 1910, the largest number of WINS was credited to PETERS CARTRIDGES: a record of thes¢ 
wins is published herewith and particular attention is called to the remarkable showing made on the 1,000 and 1,200 yard ranges. 


Company Team Match (Tyro).1st Co. L. 4th Regt. N. G. N. J....135 
Columbia Trophy ..... 5th 94 
Cavalry Team Match... 


Nee 10th 2nd Troop, N. G..N. J., No. 2. $27 


Old Guard Trophy, N. Y. 


New Orleans: 321 Magazine St. P. R. LITZKE, Manager 
San Francisce: 608-612 Howard Street. J. $. FRENCH, Manager 


2nd Troop, N. G. N. J 


ed ist 4th Inf. N. G. N. J. (2 using 
POtOrTS) occcccevvcsvvceet<s 23 
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though there were no eggs, she regularly covered 
up the nest when leaving it, and the weka never 
failed to rake it out when he found her absent, 
and of course a goose could never hatch an egg 
where there was such an artful and patient thief 
as that. 

Long ago I knew they were egg eaters, but I 
never dreamed that they wer@é half so bad as 
this shows them to be. We have had this weka 
since it was a chicken, and he has only a small 
domain where there are no penguins. Probably 
he never saw a duck’s. nest in his life, and cer- 
tainly not a goose’s, for this was the first in the 
sound, yet he seemed to know all about it, and 
that the eggs would be covered up. The ducks 
cover theirs until they start to hatch, and then 
also when they leave the nest of their own ac- 
cord, and that is evidently where this weka’s 
forefathers learned the habit, and faithfully 
handed it down to this promising youngster. To 
this small matter hangs a very long, old story, 
which we will néver hear in full, about the ducks 
watching and fighting for their eggs, and the 
wekas successfully robbing them year after year 
until it became a fixed habit for transmission, 
the result of which we saw plainer and truer 
than by writing. 

No doubt the weka is a finished thief, but he 
is not ‘a fighter, because his wings are useless, 
and his courage is very little better for that 
purpose. The little teal are terrors to fight with 
each other, and then they make their wings 
crack like whips, so that they could easily drive 
off a weka, and as for a “paradise” she could 
kill one if she caught hold of it, but that would 
be the trouble. 

Our. weka looks after his. two big chickens 
during the day, bags food for them or hunts 
it up on the beach, and apparently gives them 
everything he gets. Sometimes he gives them 








a wigging and chases them away—for school- 
ing, I suppose—yet he fights for them and has 
many a lively rin hunting away intruders, who 
sometimes chase them and make them scream 
for assistance. Then he snorts and coughs, and 
his eyes glare with indignation as he rushes 
about looking for the offender, who is often sly 
enough to flip round a corner and make a bee- 
line out of dangerous ground. 

At the end of October this is his usual day’s 
work until some time in the’ afternoon, when 
he goes up the hill to the nest where his mate 
is hatching, takes her place, and Jets her come 
out for food. If we see her we give her plenty, 
but she is in no hurry returning, evidently con- 
fident that the eggs are safe in his keeping until 
she has had her outing at leisure. 

I wonder greatly they are such good managers 
if they cannot talk. Fancy him going up to the 
nest, if you can, and putting her off it without 
exchanging ideas about his object or intention, 
and without promising to remain until she re- 
turns. It is far easier for me to imagine him 
saying, “Come out now and get something to 
eat; I will take care of the eggs until you re- 
turn, and do not be in any hurry, because I am 
tired and will be glad of a rest here.” 

Nov. 17.—This evening I was looking at the 
antics of the woodhens when Scrag made a rush 
at something, and then J heard a rat screaming 
in a big hole under a stump. The dogs also 
heard it, and I had just time to see the weka 
drag out a rat when the dogs rushed in and 
killed the rodent, and I lost the chance of as 
great a treat as a bull fight. I know it would 
require the keenest activity for a weka to kill 
a rat single-handed, and am not sure that it 
could do so, but the rat’s screams would be 
sure to attract another weka, and then I think 
the pair could manage it quite easily, for one 


cou'd hold while the other stabbed, or both 
could tug and pull, in which they seem to take 
a delight, and are very tenacious, so that the 
rat would be worried to death. This tenacity 
of hold is quite unexpected from the shape of 
the weka’s beak, but I have played with them 
by trailing a little fish on the rod, and was sur- 
prised how they could hold on until I lifted 
them off the ground. 


Nov. 22.—We went to Breaksea Sound, and 
camped in a beautiful place called Beach Har- 
bor, two miles east of Acheron Passage. We 
soon had the maori hens for company of course, 
and there were two grown up chickens. They 
were all rather shy at first, but food soon opened 
the way to their friendship or gratitude. | 
threw an old fellow some crabs, which he evi- 
dently took note of at once, for he followed me 
along the beach, and after a few lessons, when 
I turned over a stone and he saw the crabs 
running, he would come up and catch them him- 
self, and his example soon: made the others 
tame. Then I opened cockles for him with my 
knife, and he would stand at my knee and eat 
them with more confidence than the maori hen 
I had reared. But the reason I mention him at 
all is because he gave us an exhibition of his 
skill as a fisherman. Often I saw them wading 
in shallow water, but thought the fish too lively 
for them to catch. However, this one brought 
up several little fish as long as my finger and 
paraded them about, calling his chickens to come 
for them. His neck and legs appeared to be 
rather long, as if to suit that sort of work, and 
I saw him peeping cautiously round corners a> 
if expecting shy game, so that he must have 
been an old hand at it, and probably his fore- 
fathers were fishermen, because the ¢ircum- 
stances were suitable. 
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HABITS, 


All young wekas are wanderers and trespass- 
ers for perhaps a year after they are turned 
away from home, and during this time they are 
hunted and chased by every old weka that sees 
them, but especially by their own fathers and 
mothers. Fortunately the youngsters are gen- 
erally the best runners, so that they can get out 
of danger, but they are severely tested to prove 
their ability to obtain and defend a home before 
they are allowed to settle down and get married. 
There appears to be no fighting for wives, as 
is the case with most other creatures. Females 
seém to be plentiful, and fight among them- 
selves, and the fight between the males is dis- 
tinctly for the exclusive right to their feeding 
grounds. 

We have six or seven years’ experience of 
them now, and: those living near the house are 
tamer than ordinary fowls. One pair has been 
with us for five years, and during that time I 
never saw them ten yards outside their boun- 
dary. The domains of two other pairs meet 
on a grass plot near the house, and on rare 
occasions the whole six of them may be seen 
within a few yards of each other, all on their 
own ground and respecting each others’ rights 
to some degree. 

If the female dies or is taken by a hawk, the 
male soon takes-another mate, but if the male 
dies, the place is taken by another male and his 
mate. They take nearly a month to hatch, and 
for some time previously are very busy about 
the nest, so that it may be forty days before 
they bring the weakly little chickens to the 
beach, and all this time they are going back- 
ward and forward on the ground till they have 
a regular beaten track that I can easily follow 
if I want their eggs. I have heard that weasels 
and ferrets are famous trackers, and that either 
of them could find a weka’s nest. 

When I go to take the eggs, the hatcher, let 
it be either male or female, will not come off 
the nest, and will resist being pulled off with 
all its might. It will peck at my hand, but 
never severe enough to break the skin, so that 
it would not hurt a tough-skinned weasel very 
much. I have also heard that a weasel has 
courage enough to attack a man. Wekas sleep 
in a warm place on the ground every night, and 
the ferret is a night hunter. I mention this be- 
cause even the most intelligent of our people 
attribute the destruction of the wekas to the 
poisoned grain laid for rabbits, and this after 
the wholesale importation of ferrets, weasels 
and stoats. 

NUMBER OF WEKA CHICKENS. 

Three young ones are.the most J have seen 
in one family in Dusky Sound, but I got four 
eggs in a nest at Lake Te Anau, where wekas 
were very plentiful before the ferrets came, and 
.in the grasshopper days I counted six young 
ones on the middle dome. 

I brought with me from Dunedin a bantam 
rooster and two little hens. When I let them 
out of the box the weka, that was at my heels, 
set on them as he would on one of his own 
sort that he wanted to frighten, but the fowls 
took no notice of him. With all the weka’s 
reputation for fighting and bloodthirstiness one 
of those little hens will hunt him away from the 
food, and if he is in any way slow about going, 
will pull a mouthful of feathers out of him. I 
think the rooster got about one kick at each 
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A Perfect “Bulk” Smokeless Powder 








Easy on the Shoulder Perfect Combustion 
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ORDER YOUR SHELLS LOADED WITH 
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» 116 shots per minute 





PRICE NOW REDUCED TO $30.22 


We have bought the entire stock of these rifles thus 
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Practically all of the powder is 
applied to pushing the shot. There 
is light recoil and low bursting \ 
pressure. A\ll of the charge is con- \ 
sumed before its full force is | 
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Canvas Canoes and How to Build Them. 


By Parker B. Field. With a plan and all dimensions. 
Forty-eight pages. Price, 50 cents. 





This little book, written by an enthusiastic and prac- 
tical canoeist, who regards his favorite pursuit as far 
superior to bicycling, driving, riding or yachting for 
healthful exercise, is well worth reading by any one 
contemplating an outing. By careful attention to the 
instructions any man of ordinary mechanical talent may 
construct a good, serviceable canoe to carry 200 pounds, 
at a cost of six or seven dollars, and as the weight of 
such a canoe is given as only 35 pounds, it acu well 
repay the cost of carriage to a lake or eremate The 
book gives very precise instructions not only for — 
the canoe, but for remedying all the injuries to whic 
it is liable to be exposed. The instructions are v 
clearly given and the cost of building is so low that it 
constitutes a great inducement to spend one’s outing in 
a lake country. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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get near enough now, though he has long legs. 
When the hens began to lay, the wekas would 
steal every egg they could and always tear up 
the nest. This shows that the weka’s hereditary 
knowledge is more of duck eggs than any others, 
for I think it is only the ducks that cover up 
their eggs, and if it were not for wekas and 
rats, there might be great flocks of teal here. 

By giving one of the bantam hens a nest up 
on posts she brought out seven chickens, which 
I put in a wire net inclosure, and it was in- 
structive to see the eagerness of the wekas to 
get at them when they first saw them. — If it 
had not been for the netting the seven chickens 
would have all gone in about sexen minutes; as 
it is they have taken four of them, and one of 
them while we were looking on. They are so 
swift and artful that there is no use chasing them. 

The male and female wekas pair for life. A 
female weka cannot protect her chickens from 
other wekas for a single day if her mate is 
killed, because he has always done the fighting 
and kept his little domain free from intruders. 
If the mate failed in that his family would soon 
disappear. 

Like the robins and tits some of the male 
wekas will not allow their mates to come near 
our tent, evidently with a view to their safety, 
because when we stay in a place for a few days 
the male bird gets full confidence in our friend- 
liness and allows his mate ‘to come quite close. 
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Model 1893 


The Special Smokeless Steel barrel, 
rifled deep on the Ballard system, 


creates perfect combustion, develops 
highest velocity and hurls the bullet 
with utmost accuracy and mightiest 
killing impact. * 
The mechanism is direct-acting, , simple and 
perfectly adjusted. _ It never clogs. The alr 
wall of solid steel between your head and cartridge 
keeps rain, sleet, snow and all foreign matter from 
getting into action. The side ejection throws shells 
away from line of sight and allows instant repeat 
shots, always. 
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power calibres, it is a quick handling, powerful, 
accurate gun for all big game. 
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ACCLIMATIZATION OF AMERICAN 
FISHES IN ARGENTINA. 


Continued from page 621, 


Gutierrez, and Correntosa. Lago Traful is 
about forty-five miles from Lago Nahuel Huapi, 
and is about thirty miles long, but probably 
not more than five wide at greatest width, and 
very narrow at other points. Lago Gutierrez 
and Lago Correntosa are connected> with Lago 
Nahuel Huapi by short streams. Both lakes 
are about ten miles long, with an average of 
two to four miles in width. The larger propor- 
tion of the brook trout were planted in a num- 
ber of small rivers and streams flowing into 
these lakes, as well as in tributaries to the Rio 
Limay and Rio Traful. The Rio Limay flows 
out ofeLago Nahuel Huapi, and the Rio Traful 
out of Lago Traful, and empties into the Rio 
Limay. 

Lake trout have been found in Lago Trafil 
and Lago Correntosa, and landlocked salmon 
in Lago Gutierrez, while brook trout have been 
found in nearly all of the rivers and brooks 
stocked. In many of these the brook trout are 
very numerous and are increasing rapidly. The 
superintendent and assistants of the Nahuel 
Huapi hatchery took, both last year and this, 
thousands of fingerlings from irrigating ditches 
which receive their water from these streams, 
and replanted them in the brooks. Only last 
April 860 brook trout fingerlings were taken 
from a small garden-irrigating ditch heading in 
the “arroyo de Jones,” and 2,300 from another 
heading in the “arroyo, de Newberry.” These 
were undoubtedly fingerlings hatched in 
September or October, 1907. 

On March 1, 1905, the fish in the ponds at 
the Nahuel Huapi hatchery were counted, and 
there were found to be 8,500 brook trout, 3.800 
lake trout, and 1,800 landlocked salmon. They 
measured from 6 to 8 inches in length. A large 
number were accidentally lost during the latter 
part of the year, but in May, 1906, we had a con- 
siderable number of each of these species in the 
ponds. The death rate in all three from the 
time hatched, in March, 1904, until now was as 
low as would have been found at any one of the 
more successful trout hatcheries in the United 
States. During this month (May) about’ 50.000 
brook trout eggs were collected from stock 
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tical information that every 
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Building Motor Boats and 


Managing Gasolene Engines 
are discussed in the book 


“HOW TO BUILD A LAUNCH FROM PLANS” 


A complete, illustrated work on the building of motor 
boats and the installing, care and running of gasolene 
motors. By Charles rel Davis. With 40 diagrams, 9 
folding drawings and’3 full-page plans. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50. 


The author is a builder and designer of national repu- 
tation. All the instruction given is defined and com- 
prehensive; 40 diagrams, 9 folding drawings and 3 full- 
page plans. That portion of the book devoted to the 
use and care of gas engines should be most carefull 
erused by every individual who operates one. The boo 

is well worth the price asked for it. 
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OU know ruffed grouse—monarchs of the up- 
lands. You know, also, that a crippled ruffed 
grouse has a trick or two for evading the game bag. 


The only ruffed grouse you can show for a day in 
the bush—unless your dog is a go.d one and your 
luck is unusual—are the birds you got by good 
clean kills. 

There is nothing so conducive to cuss words as 


searching for crippled birds. Men who shoot 
Lefever guns don’t know what it is to waste time 
fruitlessly chasing cripples—they pick up their birds 
dead and hurry after fresh game. 

Any man who has swung a Lefever true on a 
rocketing pair of upland kings does not wonder at 
the result— he banks on it— 


Two Clean Kills 


The reason Lefever guns kill clean and sure and 
far is Lefever Taper Boring. 

But Taper Boring is only one of the 19 exclusive 
advantages. 


Lefever Shot Guns 


have over other makes, which are fully explained in 
our new catalogue. Study them while you are get- 
» ting Lefever wise. You need a copy. Write to-day. 
Lerever Arms Co., 23 Maltbie St. , Syracuse, N.Y. 





fish, and the loss on the lot during the hatching 


period was but 4 per cent. The alevins hatched 
were strong and healthy, and later turned out a 
robust lot of fry, the loss being less than § per 
cent, during the next four months. 

During May and June, 1907, 270,000 brook 
trout eggs were collected at the Nahuel Huapi 
hatchery. They were hatched with an average 
loss of 15 per cent. On June 21, 140,000 of these 
eggs were eyed and started down the Rio Limay 
to Neuquen in a small boat, and brought from 
Neuquen to La Cumbre, in the Province of 
Cordoba, via Buenos Aires, by rail. They 
arrived at the La Cumbre hatchery July 7, with 
a loss en route of 2 per cent., and were hatched 
with a further loss of 4 per cent. The fry loss 
was not large, not taking into account, the kill- 
ing of a large number by accident. Plants of 
fry were made during the latter part of August 
and all of September, in various bodies of water 
in the provinces of Cérdoba, Buenos Aires, 
Ticuman, Salta and San Luis. 

“rom what we have accomplished with the 
brook trout at Nahuel Huapi and La Cumbre, 
I-:m led to believe that, by gradually breeding 
them up to it over a period of two or three 
years, these fish can be successfully reared in 
very warm water. 

‘he second shipment of eggs of American 
fishes to the Argentine Republic resulted rather 
disastrously. ,One of the superintendents of this 
seciion left New York early in June, 1904, with 20,- 
000 eggs of steelhead trout (Salmo gairdneri) and 
0.000 rainbow trout (Salmo irideus) eggs. Off 
the coast of Brazil the steelhead eggs com- 
menced hatching rapidlv and before reaching 
Rio Janeiro these had all to be put overboard. 

e rainbow trout eggs carried very badly, and 
nearly all were lost by July 23. On this date 


IThe “Old Reliable’ PARKER GUN 


Wins for the EIGHTH Time 


The Grand American Handicap. 


Score of 100 Straight from 19 Yards. 
At Chicago, Ill., June 23, 1910. 
Mr. Riley Thompson, of Cainsville, Mo., made this record, which has 
never before been equaled in this classic event. 


The Parker Gun, in the hands of Mr. Guy V. Dae 
the Amateur Championship at Chicago, June 24, scoring 18 
shooting at 160 singles and 20 doubles. 


The Prize Winners and Champions shoot The PARKER GUN! 
Why don’t YOU? 
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$37.50 to $362 net 


The certificate is new, but the test is not, . rotary bolt forever prevents 


for every ox Fox gun ever madehasbeen the gun shooting loose. Fox 

proved by the firing of enormous over- _coil mainspring, and coil top 

charges, the same as required by the lever spring never break. _ 

European Governments. The Fox Gun is perfect in ‘‘hang,’’- pene- 


tration, general shooting qualities, etc. 

f your dealer does not handle the Fox, 
give his name, and order direct from the 
factory. Write for our art gun cataleg. A 
postal card brings it. Free, of course. 


enuine: (imported) Krupp Fluid Steel 
barrels; extra strong where powder strain is 
greatest. Several hundred inspections and 
tests insure protection and safety. 
One-half the parts of other guns; each 
part twice the size and strength. The Fox 


mA-E-FOX GUN Co. 4670 N. 18th Street, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 








The “Game Laws in Brief” gives all 
the fish and game laws of the United 
States and Canada. It is complete 
and so accurate that the editor can 
afford to pay a reward for an error 
found in it. “If the Brief says so, you 
may depend on it.”’ Sold by all 
dealers. Price, twenty-five cents. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
127 Franklin Street, New York. — 
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96 Per Cent. 








The Wind Blew a Gale 


In its write-up on the 


Second Annual Trap- 


shooting tournament under the auspices of the 


Prospect Shooting Association the Baltimore Sun 


says:— 


“Lester German, of Aberdeen, one of the most 
popular as well as one of the most expert shoot- 
ers in this or any other country, made High 
Score in the Professional. class. 


“His score establishes a record. 


In the two 


days he shot at 400 targets from the 20-yard 
mark and made a 96 per cent. gait.” 





Mr. German Shot 








Hints and Points for Sportsmen. 


Compiled by “Seneca.” Cloth. Illustrated, 244 pages. 
rice, ‘ 
This compilation comprises six hundred odd hints, 
helps, kinks, wrinkles, points and suggestions for 
shooter, the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachtsman, 
the canoeist, the camper, the outer; in short, for the 
field sportsman in the varied phases of his activity. 
“Hints and Points” has proved one of the most prac- 


tically useful works of reference in the sportsman’s 
library. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Gas Engines and Launches. 
Their Principles, Types and Management. By Francis 
K. Grain. Et ; 


The most practical book for the man or boy who owns 
or plans to own a small power boat. It is motor launch 
and engine information boiled down and simplified for 
busy people, and every line of it is valuable. Cloth, 
pages. Postpaid, $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING <O. 





TRAINING vs, BREAKING, 


Practical Dog Training; or Training vs. Breaking. 
ieee eas Seinen. To which is added a chapter on 
trainin, et dogs, by an amateur. Cloth, 165 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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the few remaining live eggs were planted in 
Laguna La Grande, as it was deemed impossible 
to reach the Nahuel Huapi hatchery with any 
alive. Z : 

The third shipment was more successiful, al- 
though far from satisfactory. Early in January, 
1905, one of our superintendents left New York 
with 300,000 brook trout (Salvelinus fontinalis) 
eggs, 224,000 lake trout (Cristivomer namaycush), 
100,000 quinnat salmon (Oncorhynchus tschawy- 
tscha), 92,000 rainbow trout (Salmo irideus) and 
30,000 landlock salmon (Salmo salar sebago), 
arriving in Buenos Aires Feb. 4. On arrival in 
the city, the quinnat salmon eggs were found 
to be practically all dead, while the larger por- 
tion of rainbows were either dead or dying. 
The landlocked salmon, brook and lake trout 
were in much better condition, the percentage 
of loss en route having been comparatively 
small. The greater portion_of the live eggs 
were taken to the Nahuel Huapi hatchery, where 
they were hatched with fair success. At attempt 
was made, however, to hatch a few landlocked 
salmon, brook and lake trout eggs in a tempo- 
rary hatching plant erected at Alta Gracia,, in 
the Province of Cordoba. The water to be used 
was from a small mountain stream, it being 
hoped that the weather would be sufficiently 
cold at. this time—the latter part of March—to 
reduce the water temperature here to about 55 
degrees F. 

The fourth shipment yielded even better re- 
sults than the first. On Feb. 10, 1906, I left 
New York, en route to Argentina via England, 
with 300,000 quinnat salmon (Oncorhynchus 
tschawytscha) eggs, 122,500 sockeye salmon 
(Oncorhynchus nerka), 98,200 silver salmon’ (On- 
corhynchus kisutch), 80,000 lake trout (Cristivomer 
namaycush), 60,000 brook trout (Salvelinus fohti- 
nalis), 30,000 landlocked salmon (Salmo. salar 
sebago), and 25,000 rainbow trout (Salmo irideus). 
At Southampton, England, on Feb. 23, I re- 
ceived 25,000 Atlantic salmon (Salmo ‘salar) eggs 
from the Earl of Denbigh’s fisheries in North 
Wales. On March 17 I arrived at Buenos Aires, 
but I was unavoidably delayed here for ten days. 
The losses from the time the eggs were packed 
at the hatcheries in the United States and North 
Wales until reshipped on March 27, en route to 
the Santa Cruz hatchery, in southern Argentina, 
were as follows: Quinnat and sockeye salmon, 
I per cent, each; brook trout and lake trout, 
the same, silver and landlocked salmon, 2 per 
cent. each; Atlantic salmon, only 5 per cent., 
while it was 20 per cent. on one lot of rainbow 
and 60 per cent. on another. From this time 
until all of the eggs were hatched, April 30, the 
losses of eggs and alevins were as follows: 
Quinnat and silver salmon, only 2 per cent.; 
sockeye salmon, 4 per cent.; lake trout and land- 
locked salmon, only § per cent.; brook trout, 20 
per cent. (mostly fish hatched en route because 
of the delay in Buenos Aires), and Atlantic’ sal- 
mon and rainbow trout, about 50 per cent. 

The Santa Cruz hatchery is supplied with 
water from two springs, which do not run more 
than 125 gallons of water per minute, at a tem- 
perature of 48 degrees F. When the shortage 
of this water supply is considered, it is little 
less than remarkable that we were able to hold 
the large numbers of 6-months’ old fish (about 
30,000, the greater number being Pacific Coast 
salmon) which we had on hand Nov. 1, 1 
(see first table), and have them in perfect state 
of health on this date. In fact, they were as 
healthy as possible on Oct. 1, 1907, one year 
and six months after they were hatched. The 
very low death rate from Nov. 1, 1906, to Oct. 
1, 1907, will be found by referring to the last 
two tables. The water. supply of the Santa 
Cruz hatchery decreased greatly during the 
summer of 1907-8 (months of December, Janu- 
ary and February), and the fish on hand show- 
ing signs of disease, a number of each species 
were planted during these months. 

On January 18, 1908, the fifth lot of eggs 
brought from the United States to Argentina 
left New York, numbering as follows: ,090 
quinnat salmon (Oncorhynchus tschawytscha), 104,- 
000 sockeye salmon (Oncorhynchus nerka), 90,000 
silver salmon (Oncorhynchus kisutch), 75,000 laxe 
trout (Cristivomer namaycush), 75,000 brook trout 
(Salvelinus fontinalis), 30,000 rainbow trout 
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(Salmo irideus), 15,000 landlocked salmon (Salmo 
salar sebago), and 3,000,000 cod (Gadus callarias). 
1 personally had charge of this consignment of 
eggs to Southampton, England, being accom- 
panied by Mr. Frank Brophy. The loss of the 
cod eggs was almost complete when we arrived 
in England, hence 1 determined not to attempt 
to take any of these further. ‘he loss ot other 
eggs was very small indeed, having been less 
than one-half of 1 per cent. from the time they 
were packed until put on board the steamship 
Thames on Jan. 30, en route to Buenos Aires. 
The eggs were given over to Mr. Brophy’s 
charge when this ship left her dock on Jan. 1, 
and in addition to those already mentioned he 
was given 20,000 Atlantic salmon eggs which 
were secured from the Earl of Denbigh’s 
fisheries in North Wales. Mr. Brophy arrived 
with the eggs at the hatchery in Santa Cruz on 
March 1. 

While the eggs that reached the hatchery alive 
appeared to be good, they were not as strong 
as a similar lot brought out for this hatchery 
from the United States and England two years 
previously, as will be seen by a comparison of 
the records. The death rate from the time the 
eggs were put into the hatching trays until 
they had finished hatching was in most cases 
rather high, as was also the death rate of fry 
during the month of March. 

The lake trout from this hatchery and also 
the landlocked and sockeye salmon are planted 
in Lago Argentino and other bodies of water 
nearby. The other salmon are usually planted 
in the Rio Santa Cruz and tributaries and 
Rio Gallegos and tributaries. The brook trout 
are planted in tributaries to the rivers men- 
tioned, also in the tributaries of Lago Argentino 
and Lago San Martin. The rainbows (first lot 
of eggs) were planted in tributaries to the Rio 
Santa Cruz. Lago Argentino is supplied by 
several small rivers and streams which rise in 
the Andes Mountains, where there is ice and 
snow the entire year. The Rio Santa Cruz 
rises in Lago Argentino, which itself is situated 
in the Andes Mountains at an elevation of 2,500 
to 3,000 feet above sea level, and is very deep. 
This lake has not been accurately surveyed, but 
is supposed to be 25 to 30 miles long at its 
greatest length and from 6 to 8 miles wide. 
It is in the territory of Santa Cruz. which is 
the most southerly but one of Argentina. 

On May 6 of this year I left New York with 
about: 300,000 steelhead trout (Salmo gairdneri). 
these being the sixth lot of eggs to leave the 
United States for the Argentine National Gov- 
ernment. These eggs were taken to South- 
ampton, England, where 50,000 rainbow eggs 
from Germany were added to the consignment. 
They left England May 15, arriving in Buenos 
Aires on June 7, and at the La Cumbre hatcherv 
on the 13th of the same month. The loss of 
eggs en route from the United States was very 
small, and not over Ito per cent. on the rainbow 
eggs from Germany. this latter loss being en- 
tirely due to rough handling between Germany 
and England in the absence of any attendant 





THE FISH PROBLEM. - 


DESCRIBING a series of experiments intended 
to determine whether or not fish can hear, the 
Shooting Times says there was a small pond 
under the shadow of a shooting lodge, which 
was literally full of good-sized trout. One side 
of the pond was rather shaliow, and on a sum- 
mer afternoon dozens of trout were to be seen 
basking quite near the shore. The experiment 
was carried out in the following manner: A 
place was found where a good view of the trout 
could be obtained, the experimenters being well 
hidden and remaining so all the time. A gun 
was fired repeatedly, but the fish took not the 
slightest notice. The next experiment was to 
Strike the bank sharply with a large stick, and. 
although this was done at some considerable 
distance from the margin of the pond, its im- 
mediate effect was to cause every trout visible 
to make for deep water. There are few in 
Swaledale who believe that trout can hear. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


rain, heavy storms and biting winds. 
Duck Shooter’s coat means warmth, health and luxur- 
ious comfoft. 


Rainproof Hunting Togs 
Wear Duxbak clothing to protect yourself from cold 
Our Special 


The ‘‘Special’’ is made of Duxbak (rain-proofed) 


cloth with wool flannel lining throughout body and 
interlined with oiled silk; ulster collar; 
pockets ; oe wind, weather and water-proof; 
ideal for duck blinds. 


special 


Duxbak garments will fit you—and keep on fitting 


you. Rightly made from fabric to finish—not to fit a 
price but to fit your requirements. 


uxba 


Sportmen’s Clothing Fo; Mer 


We control the. exclusive right in the United States to use the 


cravenetting process on sportsmen’s clothing. Duxbak is a rain- 
proofed, close-woven fabric, made for rough-outdoor-wear._ It is 
soft and rliable. Duxbak can be had in all outer garments. Comes 
in light tan and olive green. 


Prices (east of Rocky mountains) express prepaid: Special Duck 


Shooter’s Coat, $10.00; Men’s and Women’s Coats, $5.00; Long Trousers, 
$3,00; Riding Trousers, $3.50 ; Plain Skirts, $5.00 ; Hats, $1.09 to $1.25 ; other 
garments in proportion. If your dealer will not supply, we shall be glad 
to ship direct without delay or extra charge. a 


Write for Free Miustrated Booklet Containing Samples of 
Duxbak Cloth and Self Measuring Blanks, or Order From This 
Advertisement. Trade prices to sporting goods dealers on! y. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 3 Hickory Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Sote makers of Duxbak and Kamp-it outing clothing. 
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Works: 


W. W. Greener, 44 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
W. W. Greener, 63-65 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Can. 


American Big Game in its Haunts, 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editor, 
Vignette. New York. 497 


George Bird Grinnell. 
pages. Illustrated. Cloth. $2.50. 


Contents: Sketch of President Roosevelt; Wilderness 
Reserve, Theodore Roosevelt; The Zoology of North 
American Big Game, Arthur Erwin Brown; Big Game 
laska—I. Bear Hunting on Kadiak Island; 
II. Bear Hunting on the Alaska Peninsula; III. My Big 
Bear of Shuyak; IV. The White Sheep of Kenai Pen 
V. Hunting the Giant Moose, James H. Kidder; 
The Kadiak Bear and His Home, W. Lord Smith; The 
and Its Range, George Bird Grinnell; 
Wild Animals of North America, 
r Distribution of the Moose, 
Madison Grant; The Creating of Game Refuges, Alden 
Sampson; Temiskaming Moose, Paul 
Trophies from India, John H. 
Refuges, Forest Reserves of North America, Forest Re- 
serves as Game Preserves, E. W. Nelson, etc., etc. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


“Some weeks ago I purchased one of your guns 
second hand, which is one of the finest specimens 
of the gunmaker’s art i have ever seen. It is in splen- 


did condition. I have critically compared this gun with 


400 dollars and upwards, and the balance is in favor of the 
ds material, workmanship and balance. 


guns of English and American make, and consider yours far superior 
to any other."—/J. H. H. B., Lynn, Mass., U.S. A. 11-7-06, 


Send for price list and booklet “The World’s Views on 


Greener Guns.” 


W. W. GREENER, Gunmaker, 68 Haymarket, London 


J. Dashiel; Two 
Prentice; Big Game 

















S.'s and W. & C. S. guns selling at 






before this, have owned and used many 










Birmingham, England 


Camp-Fires of the Wilderness. 


By E. W. Burt. Cloth. Illustrated. 221 pages. Price, 
$1.25. 


The volume treats of a multitude of matters of in- 
terest to the camper, who, unless he is made comfortable 
by the exercise of a little expert knowledge and thought- 
fulness, may find himself when in camp the most miser- 
able of mortals. A man who has had experience, makes 
himself as comfortable in camp as at home, while the 
free and independent life, the exercise that he is con- 
stantly taking, the fresh air in which he works, eats and 
sleeps, combine to render his physical condition so per- 
fect that every hour of every day is likely to be a joy. 


“Camp-Fires of the Wilderness” is written for those 
persons who wish to go into camp, yet are without ex- 
perience of travel, chiefly by canoe and on foot, through 
various sections of the country, and it may be read with 
profit by every one who enjoys campmg. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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Resorts tor Sportsmen, 


A GUARANTEE 
OF SERVICE 


We ran the Roosevelt expedition—let us 
run yours. 


very Sportsman should wisit East Africa, 


the home of the Lion, Elephant, Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus and countless 
species of Antelope. 

@ No other firm in theworld has our experience in 
African Sport, or our facilities for handling an 
expedition into the heart of Darkest Africa. 
@ We were the sole agents for the outfitting 
and organization of the Roosevelt Expedition. 


g A letter or wire to us will bring you all 
the information you require. 

@ If you use us as your agents you will be re- 
lieved of all hurry and worry. Delightful 
sport and complete satisfaction assured. 


@ Estimates given covering everything from New 
York and home again. Our illustrated booklet is 
a work of art. Free on application or direct to 
Forest and Stream Pub. Co. Brought right up 
to date with latest game law changes. 


NEWLAND TARLTON & CO. Ltd. 
166 Piccadilly, London W., ENGLAND 


Cable Addresses: 
WAPAGAZI, London and 


American . 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE 
311 Broadway New York City 


PINE TOP LODGE AND KENNELS 
Removed to Virginia Beach, Va. The best and_ greatest 
variety of sport to be had on the South Atlantic Seaboard 
ee and October, rail, snipe, yellow shank, bay birds, 
willet and curlew. November, December and January, 
. Thousands of acres, well stocked 
and posted. Canvasback and black duck, redhead and 
teal, wild goose and swan. Trained dogs, guides and 
livery, and a perfectly appointed club house, twenty-five 
rooms, electric lights, steam heat, hot and cold baths. 
Bring your wife and enjoy life. C. & L. P. BLOW, 
Virginia Reach, Va. 
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SAFARI, Nairob 








I can arrange for sportsmen for hunting trips to the 
Sierra Madre Mountains, where game is abundant and 
ress guaranteed. Last party killed 5 lions and 3 bears in 
12 days’ trip. Everything provided excepting rifles and 
liquors, including good dogs, which are a necessity for 
success with lions. Terms moderate. Apply MEXICO, 
care Forest and Stream. t 


‘* NEWFOUNDLAND 


Excellent Salmon and Trout Fishing; also Caribou 
Shooting. Tents. ee, boats provided. Write 
BUNGALOW, Grand Lake, Newfoundland. 


EXCLUSIVE HUNTING ON 25,000 ACRES. 


Furnishing first-class accommodations, « guides, livery, 
hunting lands and:trained dogs for the hunting of quail 
wild turkeys and deer. Northern references. Special 
attention to pase containing ladies. Trained and 
untrained quail dogs for sale. 


Dr. H. L. ATKINS, Boydton, Va. 


HUNTING IN FLORIDA. 


Ideal winter home for family. Good shooting; horses and 

vehicles; dog furnished; open fires; pure water; every 

comfort to guests. Railroad and telegraph. 
WOODLAND PLANTATION, Lloyd, Fila. 


Winter Sport with Rod and Gun 


Sportsmen, spend your winter vacation 
here. All kinds of mating. from panther 
to duck; exciting game fishing; fighting 
tarpon in the bay; big mouth black bass in 
river. Booklet sent free. Correspondence 
invited. Address T. D. BRIGGS 


The Rendezvous, 














. Prop. 
Homosassa, Fla. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Resorts for Sportsmen. 


HORNS. 
Big Horns this Year! 


Feed has been good and bull moose have thrived. Season 
now open. Trout, game birds, bear, and fur are plenty. 
We have a log cabin in the heart of the woods on the 
biggest lake in . S., 12 miles from nearest town. 
Board $2.00. Guides $2.50 and found. Canoes 50 cents per 
day. Buy a round-trip ticket from Boston or New York 
to Caledonia, Queens county, N. S., via Yarmouth boats 
and H. & S. W. R. R. Notify us number guides re- 
quired and length of trip. We do the rest. 


P. H. MOORE, President, 


CAMP ROSSIGNOL, Ltd. 


Queens County, Nova Scotia. 


HUNTERS’ RETREAT. 
Good partridge and rabbit shooting. For particulars write 
N. B. BROWN, Bethel, Sullivan County, N. Y. 


HUNTING IN FLORIDA 


On the Indian River 


Twenty ducks guaranteed any morning. Canvasback, 
mallard, widgeon and teal. Also deer, turkey, quail and 


snipe shooting. Particulars and references by addressing 


HOTEL DIXIE, Titusville, Fla. 
P. S. ERRICSON, Prop. 




















EW SPRUCE CABIN INN. 22.203 
° attractively 

located hotel in Pocono Mountain. Rooms en suite and with 

private bath. All amusements. Special rates, Sept. Oct. Nov. 

Grouse or pheasant, rabbit, deer shooting in season. Booklet. 

Cresco Station, D. L. & W.R. R. W. J. & M. D. Price, Canadensis,Pa. 








WILDFOWL SHOOTING. 


Containing Scientific and Practical Descriptions of 
Wildfowl; Their Resorts, Habits, Flights and the Most 
Successful Method of Hunting Them. Treating of the 
selection of guns for wildfowl shooting, how to load, aim 
and to use them; decoys and the proper manner of 
using them; blinds, how and where to construct them; 
boats, how~to use and build them scientifically; re- 
trievers, their characteristics, how to select and train 
them. By William Bruce Leffingwell. Illustrated. 373 
Price, in cloth, $1.50; half morocco, $2.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. 
Robinson, Cloth. 187 pages. Price, $1.25. 


The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
borhood used to meet of evenings and dull outdoor days 
“to swap lies.” 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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A-complete and accurate compen- 
dium of the game and fish laws of the 
United States’and Canada. Revised 
for 1910, 

The accepted authority, with an 
established reputation for reliability. 
If the Brief says so, you may depend 
on it, 

Sold by dealers everywhere, for 
25 cents, postpaid by 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
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Hunting—Fishing 


Directory of Guides and Resorts 


Advertisers under this special head are prepared to 
furnish latest information regarding game conditions in 
their territory. 








Hook Point Camps, Mattawamkeag Lake, the haunt of 
deer, moose and duck, where Colonel Roosevelt enjoyed 
his cones vacations with the present proprietor, “Bill” 
Sewall. Individual camps, open fireplaces. Motor boats. 
Registered guides. Terms, $2.00 per day; $10.50 per week. 
Address, W. W. SEWALL, Island Falls, Me. 


Sebois Bridge Camps, Patten, Me., Luther Hall, Prop.— 
Situated on headwaters of Sebois River, between st 





ten, Penobscot Co., Me. 


H. R. Horton, Flagstaff, Me., is~prepared to guide hunt- 
ers in any section of the State. miliar with the best 
moose and deer territory. Reports best conditions for 
many years. Bear, deer, moose, cat, ducks and partridge 
shooting. Services now available. 


Nova Scotia.—Good chances for sporting men in Liscomb 
Woods, Guysboro county, three to eight miles from post 
road. Moose and trout plentiful. Railroad thirteen miles. 
For particulars apply to —_ W. MACDONALD 
(licensed guide), Caledonia, Guysboro Co., N. S. 


For good hunting and goed fishing and good camps, 
good fare, come to Randall Camps via Moosehead Lake, 
Lily Bay and Roach River. Two outlying camps pur- 
pose for hunting big game. We make a specialty of 
moose hunting. Address C. H. Randall, Roach River, Me. 














A good place to take your hunting trip this fall at Joe 
Mary Lakes. Moose, deer, bear, partridge and other 
small game plentiful. ; 

Address E. W. HARRIS, West Seboois, Me. | . 
19 Via Bangor Aroostook Railroad. 





Summit Camps, Lowelltown, Me.—Henry Hughey.— 
Handy to R. R._ First-class accommodations and guides. 
A place where the sportsman is certain to get his deer 
vind partridge. One of the best hunting districts and 
most picturesque sections of Maine. References. 


KEDGEMAKOOGE ROD & GUN CLUB, OF NOVA 
SCOTIA, LTD. The above Club will be open for non- 
members during the moose hunting season of 1910. For 
information apply to L. D. MITCHELL, Manager, New 
Grafton, Queens County, Nova Scotia. 


The Milford House is pleasantly situated on the head- 
waters or lakes of the Liverpool or Mersey River. It is 
i i est shooting place in the 
province for large and small game. : 
A. D. THOMAS, South Milford, Nova Scotia. 


Sportsmen who are looking for big game shooting, do 
not miss the opportunity, but write to Geo. B, Campbell, 
Camp Peep, Griswold, Maine. Camps on the line of ‘rail- 
road. Also back in woods. New grounds and the best of 
everything. 


The Forest Home.—Located at Salmon ponds in Penob- 
scot Co., Me.; unexcelled for big game by any part of the 
State; partridge and duck shooting. Sportsmen have choice 
of stopping at farmhouse or at camp in woods, Terms mod- 
erate. Address MILES M. CURRAN, Benedicta, Me. 


HUNTING IN 
THE MAINE WOODS 


Deer, moose, partridge and ’coon hunt- 
ing in.season 


one of the few places in the wilderness where the whole 
family can go and each find enjoyment, with all the 
material comforts of home; thirty ponds and lakes within 
radius of three miles; outlying camps on Mt. Katahdin, 
Rainbow Lake, Hurd Pond; reservations limited to 20 
during Sept.; 12 during hunting season, 6 during winter; 
when snowshoeing, trapping, tobogganing and the perfect 
stillness of the woods can be enjoyed. Guides, outfits and 
oupenes furnished; daily mail; individual log camps. 
IDES available at this camp: Joe Frances, a Le 
. apie 














Mitchell, Jos. Dennis, Peter Ranco, Newell Pau 
Paul, Jos. Orson and others. 
HERBERT M. HOWES, Debsconeag, Me. 





Pigeon Shooting 


By CAPT. A. W. MONEY 


A standard book on the sport by a 
recognized expert, covering all phases of 
live-bird and clay-pigeon shooting with 
much that is of value to every man who 
wishes to be complete master of his gun. 

Covers osition, uns, ammunition, 
handling, sighting, field ir trigger 
pulls, technique and practice. his book 
will soon be out of print. Listed to sell 
at $1. Our price, while they last, 


75 cents, postpaid 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO: 
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For Sale. , 


Smail.Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United States. Vig- 
orous young bass in various sizes, ranging from advanced 
fry to 3 and 4 inch fiagerlings for stocking purposes, 


Waramaus Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 


Correspondence invited. Send for -circulars. Address 
HENRY W. BEEMAN - = New Preston, Conn. 


BROOK TROUT FOR SALE. 


We have constantly on hand 
a fine supply of Brook Trout, 
all sizes, for stocking pur- 
poses. Also for table use, at 
dc. a pound. Visitors priv- 
ileged to catch own trout. 
PARADISE BROOK 
TROUT CO., Stroudsburg, Pa., Henryville R.R. Sta. 


BROOK TROUT. 


Eggs, fry, yearlings and two-year-olds, for stocking 
brooks and lakes. Address NEW ENGLAND TROUT 
FARM, Plympton, Mass. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters, Try stock- 
ing with some of the nice yearlings or fry from 
our hatchery, and you will be pleased with the 
results, PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COM- 
PANY, Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, 
Mass. 

BROOK TROUT 207 138% 5.50 tS. eges 
in any quantity, warranted delivered anywhere in fine 


condition. Correspondence solicited. ‘ 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. t 


FOR SALE— BROOK TROUT.—Fine healthy fish 
of all sizes. Eyed eggs in season. Warranted delivered 
anywhere, as represented. Correspondence _ solicited. 
BAY SIDE TROUT FARM (A. B. Savary), Wareham, 
Mass, 


HOXIE TROUT STREAMS. 


For Sale—Brook trout, fry: and yearlings, eyed eggs in 
season. Hotel trade a specialty. Address N. F. H IE, 
R. F. D., Plymouth, Mass. 














~ 











Before placing your order for 


BROOK TROUT 


(fingerlings or large fish) to stock your preserve, 
let us quote you-prices. Safe delivery guar- 


anteed. SANDWICH TROUT CO., Sandwich, Mass. ° 





Get My Price List on 


BROOK TROUT 


before buying elsewhere. Will save you %c. on the dol- 
lar. Fry at $1.50 per thousand, in any quantity. Orders 
must be given before Dec. 1. gyed eggs, fingerlings, 
yearlings, large trout guaranteed delivered in perfect 
condition. Stocking streams and lakes a specialty. 
JOHN RACKOW, Eastport, Long Island, N. Y. 


5000 FERRETS FOR SALE. 


Write for price list and catalog. It’s free. 
DE KLEINE BROS., Jamestown, Mich. Box 106. 


PHEASANTS FOR SALE. 


For full particulars address all corresportdence to 
LOWELL M. PALMER, JjR., 
149 Broadway, New York City. 





I 








KENNEL LEDGER 


Complete, Compact, Pocket Size, 


‘ 
Specially metnese according to the directions of an 
experienced kennel manager. Full printed headings for 
receipts, expenses, data, etc. Ruled pages. Memoranda 
Spaces. The most complete and handy small kennel 
record yet devised. Smooth, heavy paper, 100 pages, 
6%x4. Cloth Covers. 


Postpaid, 80 cents. 


FOREST AND STREAM. PUBLISHING CO. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
Kennel Special. 


Ads under this head, 10 cents per line of 8 words, or 
6 words in capitals. No advertisement of less than three 
lines accepted. Cash must accompany order. 


For Sale.—A number of well trained Setters, Pointer 
and Hounds, also some good youngsters. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 


Will train your. dog on quail, woodcock and snipe. 
Terms reasonable. OCH LADDIE, Doniphan, Mo. 


For Sale.—White and liver pointer dog pu: sired by 
Maxim’s Rocket out of Midkiff Jennie. is puppy was 
the best one in the litter and we reserved him for our- 
selves, but owing to lack of room must sacrifice. Right 
age to work this fall. Price, $35. 

22 MIDKIFF KENNELS, Dallas, Pa. 


For Sale.—Trained coon, opossum and skunk dogs, rab- 
bit and fox hounds, trained dogs and pups. Pigeons, 
ferrets and rabbits. Ten cents for 40-page catalogue. 
BROWN KENNELS, York, Pa. : 


For Sale—Ready for Delivery.—I am offering for sale one 
of the finest litters of Airedale puppies I have ever 
raised, by Ch. The Norseman ex Skelbrook Judee. These 
ups are strong and healthy, having free range of my 
arm. Also some very fine brood bitches for sale. 
GEORGE H. GIBBS, Pin Oak Kennels, Princeton, N. J. 














Rabbit hound puppies, males, $5; females, $4. Irish water 
spaniels, Chesapeakes, setters, A. BURHANS, Water- 


ville, Minn. 





Dogs broken on game. _ Satisfaction Pa. Terms 
reasonable. PENATAQUIT KENNELS, Bayshore, L. I. 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS.—Trained Bear, Deer, Fox 
and Wolf Hounds, also pups. Forty page wee illus- 
trated aa four-cent stamp. ookwood Kennels, 
Lexington, Ky. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If so 
send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand. 
XFORD KENNELS 
% North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASK FOR 


SPRATT’S 
DOG CAKES 


AVOID SwEETENED, SOFT OR 
MEDICATED Foops, which cause 
indigestion, loss of coat and 
many other evils. 


Send stamp for “Dog Culture,’ 
‘which contains much valuable 
information. 


SPRATT’S PATENT 


Factory and Chief Offices at Newark, N. J. Depots at San Francisco, Cal.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, 0.; Montreal, Can. Resident Superintendents at 
Chicago, Ill., and Boston, Mass. Factories also in London, England, and 
Berlin, Germany. 














FOR BLACK TONGUE 
IN DOGS 


GLOVER’S IMPERIAL REMEDY 


The only thing that has met and mastered the trouble, 
Price, 50 cents per Bottle. 
Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
Book on Dog Diseases. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
118 West 3ist Street. New York City. 








Spaying. 


Trainers, Hunters and Kennel Men 


Spay your bitch by the Pronto Process. Do not be 
annoyed by the rutting season and miss your field trial 
or hunting trip. No knife used, aay painless and 
harmless. Sencuene and easy to apply. —_ ete outfit, $1.50 
postpaid. Send for free book No. 3 on bitch spaying. 
THE INDIANS OF TO-DAY: 


PRONTO MANUFACTURING CO. 


P. O. Box 293-C CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Salmon Fisher. 


Charles Hallock. Contents: Distribution of the Salmon. 
Life and History of the Salmon. Technology of Salmon 
Fishing. Salmon Fishing in the Abstract. Cloth, 126 
pages. Price, 5 


FOREST AND STREAM PIBLISHING CO. 












Taxidermists. 





J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


& 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and-manu- 
facturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices, All kinds of 
heads and skulls for.furriers and taxidermists. 369 Canal 
Street, New York. 


Please mention ‘‘Forest and Stream.” 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, Antlers, 
etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and Fish, and all 
kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST, 


A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and Deer 
heads. Call and examine work. 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Tel. 4205 Chelsea. Near 13th St. NEW YORK 


FRED SAUTER 


Established 1860. 
NATURALIST and TAXIDERMIST 
42 Bleecker Street New York City 


I have on hand thegler est assortment in America of 
Imported and Domes orns, Antlers, Heads, Skins, 
Rugs, Fish and Game Birds on Panels, and Animals, 
singly and in groups. Skins tanned and made into rugs. 
‘All work guaranteed moth-proof. Agent for Konrad 
Schauer, Mombasa, British East Africa. 

















Wants and Exchanges. 


WANTED. 


A few of the right sort of men—gentlemen and true sports- 
men—to join. me in forming a trout fishing and shooting 
club at Batchawana Bay, Lake Superior, 48 miles north of 
Sault Ste. Marie. Attractions and sport unsurpassed. If 
interested, write for particulars to S. B. NEWBERRY 
(V.-P. and Mgr. Sandusky Cement Co.), Sandusky, O. 
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AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 
_ Best selling household article. Start at once. Large 
demand for goods. $25 to $50 a week. Success assured. 
Investigate to-day. A. LAGERSTROM SUPPLY CO., 
Cannon Falls, Minn.; Lock Box 183,’ Dept. 3. 








A Problem’s Solution 


LOG CABINS & COTTAGES: 
How to Build and Furnish Them. 


A seasonable book when all minds are bent on the 
problem of getting close to nature. Mr. Wicks in this 
delightful book offers timely advice to every one who 
wants to build a simple summer home at one with its 
surroundings of wood or stream or shore. 

This is a thoroughly practical work, treating of the 
how, the where, and the with what of camp building and 
furnishing. It is helpful, too, in regard to furnishing, 
and withal a most beautiful work. 


Cloth, profusely illustrated, $1.50 postpaid. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Danvis Folks. 


A continuation of “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and “Sam 
Lovel’s Camps.’ By ‘Rowland E. Robinson. 16mo. 
Price, $1.25. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
























COCGARES 
SHAVING CATAER 


Stick—Powder—Cream 


. Your choice of three methods with the 
certainty of one result—a perfect lather. 


Colgate’s Shaving Lather—whichever way you make 
it—is softening, soothing, sanitary. It is best in its 
lasting abundance. Best in its antiseptic qualities and 
in freedom from uncombined alkali. (See chemist’s 
report below.) And best in its skin-refreshing effect 
that leaves your face so delightfully cool anid com- 


fortable. Do not ill-treat your face and handicap your 


razor by using an inferior lather. 


“‘T have made careful examinations of Colgate’s Shaving Stick, 
Rapid Shave Powder and Shaving Cream. I find that all of these 
Shaving Preparations are notably free from uncombined alkali and 
in the form of shaving lather, all are germicidal.” 

_(Signed) FRANK B. GALLIVAN, Ph.D. 
August 25, 1910. Hathaway Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


THREE METHODS—ONE RESULT 


Colgate’s Shaying Stick: In the original nickeled box’. 


C oly sate’ S s Rapid- aCe P owder: The powder . ‘that ‘shortens the shave. 


Colgate’ 8 ; Shaving Cream: : The perfected ‘cream. 
Trial Size of Stick, Powder or Cream sent for 4c. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 46, 55 John St., New York (Estab. 1806) 
Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap,Tale Powder and Perfume 





